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MSS. OF THE PACIFIC. No. IIL 
TABOGA. 1849 anp ’50. 

Tue Island of Taboga is quite remote from 
the geography of most folks. But a few 
mon ite gs it was quite out of the world, an 
unnoticed green spot in the wilderness of the 
Pacific. An occasional Thunderer, Beagle, or 
Bull Dog of her Majesty’s Navy would show 
its teeth there, startle the unbreeched natives, 
and leave a remembrancer in the shape of some 
runaway dog of a sailor, a seed of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, which well moistened with 
grog was sure to bring forth an abounding 
crop of drunkenness and riot. nag in 
those prs was known to the English Admi- 
ralty and put down in their reports and charts 
as an island in the Gulf of Panama with a safe 
harbor, good water, and an abundance of tropi- 
cal fruit, pigs, and fowls. Yankee enterprise, 
while on the California trail, has at last nosed 
it out, and without saying much about it, can 
show its fleet of a score or more of steamers 
and sailing vessels, snugly moored in the blue 
water of Taboga harbor. There is work there 
and Yankee work, too. storehouses, 
built of Maine lumber by Yankee carpenters, 
crammed full of all kinds of marine stores, and 
sheds i$ extended over countless tons of 
coal. Cincinnati pork in unnumbered barrels, 
and American provisions and ship chandlery in 
endless bea Large sea steamers are leav- 
ing there weekly with the regularity and preci- 
sion of the Collins line and the Cunarders 
from Canal street and Jersey city. There are 
Aspinwall’s fleet and Law’s* new steamers 
always on the go, starting and arriving, coal- 
ing and provisioning, in thirty days to San 
Francisco and back ; and there are the English 
Company’s boats that following in the wake of 
the Americans have made Taboga their resting- 
Uae and ply monthly between Ta’ and 

alparaiso, stopping coastwise at lao, 
Payta, and Guayaquil, and other ports on the 
Spanish Main. ‘There is the taut little 


* Aspinwall’) and Law’s lines have been combined un- 

the general of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and 
aggregate 





~ ade lh penne of the 
12,636 tons. these steamers 
leaves Taboga each fortnight for San Francisco. 
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steamer Taboga, no bigger than a fisherman’s 
smack, that to the wonder of all old sailors, 
spiritedly braved the terrors of Cape Horn, and 
now runs daily, from under the cocoanut trees 
of Taboga, to the very gate of the old town of 
Panama. There is Aspinwall’s agent building a 
bran-new house, of pine board and shingles, 
right among the wide-spreading mangos on 
the hill; and down below him towards the 
aye beach where before there was nothing 

ut beauty, there is now his mournful-looking 

oup of storehouses and bakehouses (with a 





iscuit machine, an oven, fired with orange 
tree wood and Welsh coal, and a brace of| 
workmen fresh from Yankeeland) all be-| 
grimed with pitch and coal tar, of undeniable | 
utility and ugliness. Yankee agents and | 
Yankee lumber, with a fig for the picturesque, | 
earry the day hollow against palm trees and | 
orange groves. There is the little French} 
restaurateur, Monsieur Jacques, in white apron | 
and velvet capote, suggestive of eau sucrée | 
aud innocent dominoes, busy over that endless | 
job of putting up and arranging bis bijou of a 
café in that clump of cocoanut trees, that shuts | 
him out from the yeilow beach. Mons. | 
Jacques is always in a fume, but in spite of his | 
fuss and mille tonnerres, it will be months yet | 
before the Café de Taboga rivals its predeces- | 
sor in Mons. Jacques’ good keeping at Bor- 
deaux. There is a party of expectant diggers | 
fresh from the States, encamped among the) 
trees, awaiting the tardy arrival of some slow | 
Sarah Sands, for which they have bought, 
tickets in New York months before. They) 
have spread their canvas tent, made their In-| 
dian rubber beds, they are sharpening their 
skill in cooking and their appetites, over a pot: 
of boiling yams; they are exercising their 
rifles upon nouns pelicans or the rainbow- 
hued macaws ; and altogether what with tropi- 
cal skies, tropical verdure, tropical plants, and 
a composing tropical atmosphere, they 
might be supposed to be leading a tolerably 
comfortable, easy kind of life ; but they would 
give all they have and all they expect to gather 
of ey in a week (no small sum), for a mere | 
foothold upon that crowded steamer that is 
just off for San Francisco, with its throng of 

undreds stifling with the crowd, the heat, and 
lust for gain. Those drunken sailors, run- 
aways, roaming about the beach and —s 
with the natives, and those seatiered equiv 
looking people, neither one thing nor the other, 
made up from a confused medley of features, 
brought from Broadway, Dry Dock, down East, 
Kentucky, Wapping, Liverpool, and Hong 
Kong; gusty looking sea captains, steamer 
people, neither fish nor fowl; engineers, 
pursers, stewards, firemen, waiters, and ex- 
vy: These serve to complete a 
tolerably fair view of the island of Taboga, 
under the new dispensation. 

Taboga has its traditions, in a small way ; it 

is needless to go back to the days of plumed 
painted warriors glowing with cocoanut 
red ochre, and savage glory, or to those 
of the cruel conquest of old Spain, when 
the trackless path of discovery her 
the dare-devil youth of Barcelona 
armed to the teeth, eager for gold 
These were the ancient dig- 
in hand. 














Conquest had settled down into quiet pos- 
session. Plumed and painted warriors were 
bearing the cross of the new religion, and had 
been saddened into patient hewers of wood 
and bearers of water. There were wealth and 
ease in Panama, cathedrals rich with golden 
and silver plate, monasteries abounding with 
treasure, sleek monks meek of aspect, with 
over much of this world’s wealth, when Mor- 
gan, the buccaneer, with a bold pirate’s crew, 
was coming up the river, having taken by the 
way the high mounted castle at Chagres. He 
threatened to pounce upon monk and monas- 
tery, and to bear off the rich stores of silver 
and of gold. Taboga was near at hand, and 
there monk and friar hurried, laden with their 
much-loved wealth. The buccaneer having 
laid Panama waste with fire and sword, was at 
their heels; and the frightened priests were 
fain, in order to save their lives, to disgorge 
their riches—precious heaps of tall candle- 
sticks of purest silver, crosses and crucifixes, 

oblets and censers of virgin gold, very fair to 
ook upon, and sore to part with. The old 
gossips of Taboga yet point with mysterious 
knowingness to buried spots of treasure. 
Some veteran cannon, reposing on the sunny- 
side of a promontory of the island, yet attest 
an attempt at resistance, never carried out. 

The Pacific Ocean rolls in a slow, heavy 
swell up the Gulf of Panama, for some ninety 
miles, until checked by the rocky strand that 
stretches out seaward for half a league from 
Panama, a warning to sailors, and a safeguard 
to the town; it is worked by the resisting 
rock into a fury of savage breakers that go 
tumbling, and roaring, and dashing against the 
high-walled fortifications of the town, and are 
thrown back in cataracts of spray. The ocean 
monarch meets and wooes his island beauties in 
a gentler mood, and here the course of true 
love does run smc. %th. He goes in and out 
among the fair groups the verdant archipela- 
goes of the gulf, smiling upon them in smooth 
waters, gently whispering his love in a sub- 
dued murmur, and slily kissing them with his 
moistened lips, in retired inlets and deeply- 
shaded bays. Taboga is one of a group of 
those islands which rise like pyramids of ver- 
dure right out of the Gulf of Panama, green 
with tropical growth from base to summit, 
from the blue sea below to the blue skies 
above. 

On a clear noonday, looking from the high- 
walled fortifications of Panama, southward 
down a broad avenue of the gulf, formed by 
green islands on either side, river closes 
upon Taboga some three leagues away ; its py- 
ramidal summits look purple in the distance, 
and their outlines on the blue sky, 
show through the clear air as sharply traced 
asa drawing. The smart little steamer Ta- 
boga will whisk you away there within the 
hour ; a ship’s cutter with four stout tarpaulin 
Jacks will pull you there in double that time ; 
a bungo, with a fair wind and the ebb tide in 
its favor, may roll there in half a day; and a 
canoe with a quartette of paddlers, in nature’s 
sable suit, with much screeching, hard paddling, 
great expense of oil and sweat, and unlimited 
pulls at the aguardiente, will reach there some- 
while in the course of time. When there, 
time, toil, and trouble are forgotten; the 
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senses are first gently awakened, and then lulled No more his smiles persuade the upward eye, _{| passages from Mrs. Hamilton Gray's “Tour t, 





by the pleasant influences of the island. All 
the tropical delights are there in teeming, 
overflowing abundance. The blue sky over- 
head, the clear blue water sobbing audibl 
upon the bosom of the golden beteh, the ric 
growth of ya yar trees giving shade, 
the tropical fruit giving abundance, sweet 
odors, and the moist, warm air soothing the 
body and nerves like a Turkish vapor bath, all 
wrap you in a pleasing maqer of body and 
soul, We are disposed to lie still upon its 
bosom, but let us look and stroll about. 

The island of Ta’ is about a mile and a 
half in length, and a a mile in breadth, 
about large enough for a good farm or gentle- 
man’s country seat. Its length extends north 
and south, crescently inclosing a deep and se- 
cure harbor, sheltered from storm and wind by 
the promontories of the island, and the islet 
of Tabogilla, which lies a floating grove of 
green, facing the harbor. Taboga rises from 
the yellow beach, which frames it like a rim of 
gold, in several pane all overgrown with dark 
green wood an “e * except here and there 
upon the slopes a field of maize or yams. 
Strange enough, to the distant eye, these spots 
of culture appear the only spots of barrenness 
amid the wealth of tropical nature. The ra- 
vine which divides the two loftiest of the 
island hills, is filled to overflowing with tro- 
pical growth, which seems to rush down in a 
torrent of foliage, which threatens to over- 
whelm with its green waves the bamboo vil- 
lage lying in its course at the base of the hills. 
The village, however, like some resisting rock, 
checks and divides the torrent, and it is borne 
on to the right and left in its flow of verdure, 
scatiering here and there a green spray among 
the huts of bamboo. Down the valley, shut 
out from the sun by the shade of trees and 
entangled vines, with orange trees dropping 
blossoms in the water, a mountain stream 
flows cool and fragrant, finding its way past 
the very doors of the bamboo huts over the 
rocks, through the golden sand, into the blue 
an. 3 

(To be continued.) 








LITERATURE. 


MR. SIMMS’S CITY OF THE SILENT.* 


On occasion of the opening of a rural cemetery 
in the vicinity of Charleston, overlooking its 
waters and Sullivan island, at the close of last 
year, Mr. Simms delivered a poem, we pre- 
sume in place of the usual oration. He took 
for his themes the grand mutations of life pic- 
tured in the final ¢ of all, and the efforts, 
strongly tinetured with imagination, of the 
older nations to overcome the barrenness of 
the sepulchre by symbols of life and human 
efforts at perpetuity. The historical proces- 
sion of the poem is imposing and dignified ; 
while the sonorous echo of the old English 
heroic measure well sustains the sentiment. 
Home feeling is interspersed, and the 
closes with references to the locality. 

The opening is tender and impressive, and 
affects us as a well painted curtain, a prelude 
for the eye to the coming scene. 


“ When, in the twilight hour and pensive mood, 
Thought seeks repose and Passion sinks subdued, 
Why doth the eye with mournful fondness rest, 
On the dark shadows gathering in the west? 

Why doth the soul delight to follow fast, 
O’er that dim realm from which the sun hath 
passed ! 





* The oe of the Silent: a Poem. By W. Gilmore 
Simms. vered at the Consecration of Magnolia Ceme- 
tery, November 19, 1850. Charleston: Walker & James. 


No more his glories gladden in the sky ; 

The rainbow tints, the children of his beams, 

Dear to our sight as music to our dreams, 

That hung around, pavilioning his throne 

With hues and gleams more lovely than his 
own,— 

That closed his eyes, that caught their dying sign, 

And soothed, with office sweet, his sad decline,— 

Themselves, in shadowy folds of cloud and dun, 

Depart, like mourners, following still the sun ; 

Forego the glorious empire which, awhile, 

Glowed in the sweetness of his dying smile, 

And all their happy heritage of light 

Yield to dusk eve and pall-enshrouding night.” 


The picture of Copan is effective—with 
strong lines. The domestic sentiment is pow- 
erfully introduced in a sudden though not 
fo transition. 


“ Their homes are ruins, but they once were bright, 

With living beauty bursting on the sight ; 

Here, in the dance, while music gushed in air, 

Swam the gay groups insensible to care ; 

These groves, now silent, heard each whispering 
voice, 

Whose low fond accents bade some heart rejoice ; 

And song, that seemed to bring the heaven it 
sought, 

Was here to soothe the wearied brain of Thought !” 


Passing over the Egyptian and the quaint 
ceremonial of the Abyssinian (supported by 
some curious learning), we come upon this 
picture of the Etrurian sepulehres—a fine 
topic for the uses of poetry, and one which 
summons up the apleheta historical and 
romantic enthusiasm. It is handled with spirit. 


“ How, as with pick and axe, explocing deep 

In vaults that shelter well their ancient sleep, 

We break through caves of marble that reveal 

What pride hath wrought, and Time would still 
conceal— 

How do we start, as on our vision rise, 

Perfect as when their children closed their eyes, 

Stately in helm and armor, robes and gold, 

Their Lucumones as they swayed of old !— 

Princes and chiefs, whose deeds of answering 
fame, 

Thrilled through their world, yet have for ours no 
name ! 

The weight of earth, for near three thousand years, 

Pressed on the marble vault that hides their biers, . 

Preserving well from touch, and rade decay, 

The haughty forms of manhood and of sway. 


“ There, he reclines, as when he sought the strife, 
Clad in bright armor, Jooking as in life, 
The proud Lucumo !—They have scarcely gone,— 
*T would seem—who laid and seuled him up in 

stone ! 

What awe pervades the soul as thus we gaze, 
On this life-seeming state of ancient days ; 
No cunning effigy, the work of art, 
Wrought in the marble, wanting sense and heart, 
But the once powerful chieftain as he shone, 
By nations honored and to thousands known ;— 
Himself, at length, his limbs composed, his breast 
Expanding, as with happiest slumbers blessed. 
Even as we gaze, life seems to stir beneath, 
The bosom heaves as with returning breath ; 
We look to see him rise,—we pause to hear 
His trumpet peal of battle from the bier ! 
Bat death is in the movement ;—’tis the light 
That heaves the frame and stirs him to the sight ; 
Smote by the insidious air, the unwelcome day, 
The crumbling corse sinks sudden to decay ; 
Time, mocked so long, upon his subject darts, 
The clay dissolves, the linkéd armor parts ;— 
The seeptre-grasping hand, the helméd brow, 
And the mailed breast that perfect seemed but now, 
Subside to dust, and mock the fond surprise, 


That hailed the vision late with awe-strack eyes.” | 2 vols. 


The matter of fact upon which this is built 
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the Sepulehres of Etruria.” 
Wi er accessories and more homely 
feeling this description of the common lot docs 
not please us less. 


« With eyes that weep to see, yet weep to lose 
We yield the loved one to his long repose; 
With reverent hands the kindred dust we bear, 
To sacred shadows of the wood repair, 

Far from the crowded mart, the world whose strifg 
Still mocks at death and seldom honors life, 
There lay we down the form that cannot know, 
How fond our homage and how great our woe. 
With tender love,—with tearful eyes,—we trace 
For his last dwelling some selected place, 
Some shady copse, or iske—some spot of green, 
By oak and elm secure with leafy screen ; 
Where the Magnolia towers—where tribute vines, 
Steal up to clamber o’er supporting pines ;— 
Some spot most precious to the musing hour, 
Of him whose relics cold we thus embower ;— 
Some sunny bank, whence, gazing on the west, 
His living eye with all the landscape blest, 
It was his wont, from friendship still to crave, 
The spot he couched on might be made his grave ;— 
A spot to heart subdued, and cheered by faith, 
To make the spirit half‘ in love with death; — 
Peace in the prospect, peace upon the sea, 
And sunny smiles about each guardian tree, 
No voice of man to vex the solitude, 
But breezes softly whispering through the wood.” 





BULWER’S KING ARTHUR.* 


Tuts work now appears for the first time in an 
American reprint, more than two years after 
its original publication. What success it had 
in England was owing to its connexion with 
the “New Timon,” and the prepared mystery 
thrown or sought to be thrown over the au- 
thorship of them both. 
Sydney Smith said of a Cambridge savant 
(Dr. Whewell of Trinity College), that omni- 
science was his forte, and science his foible. We 
might y the expression in to Bul- 
wer say that omni-li‘erature is his forte and 
poetry his foible. His pride is to be a universal 
genius ; and in prose fiction certainly his ver- 
satility is super-eminent. He has three or four 
different “manners,” as distinctly marked as 
any of the old painters, “Pelham” was the 
foundation of the fashionable novel school; 
“The s of the Rhine” ee | 
particular kind of sportive writing, generally 
Ms ae pe to have originated with Dickens; 
“The Last Days} of Pompeii,” in spite of some 
ueer mistakes, is the best classical novel in 
e lan, ; and within the last two or three 
years he has started a new vein—Svlernesque, 
so to Spat but with no servile imitation of 
his model, There is probably not another 
man living who could have written three 
novels so different from one another, and 
every one so of its kind, as “ Pelham,” 
“The Last Days of Pompeii,” and “'The Cax- 
tons.” Sir Edward is not satisfied with being 
i in every kind of novel writing, 
he must shine in every kind of literature and 
learning. He will be a scholar and make per 
govern an ablative; he will be an antiquarian, 
and spoil some of his best planned books with 
“cram,” manifestly got up for the occasion; 
he will be an infallible critic, and degrade 
England’s laureate from the position assigned 
him by the unanimous voice of England’s lite- 
public into a puling rhymester and 4 

“ Sehbol Miss”; above all, he will be a poet, 





* King Arthur. By Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart. 
: Hogan & Thompson. 1851. 

than Bulwer are not exempt from 
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is given in the notes, in several interesting 


troduced into Italy till the time of the Medici, a common 
domestic 
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and write the Siamese Twins and “King Ar- 


n” 

“ are two or three ways in which this 
might be looked at so as to speak favor- 

ably of it. Were it the work of some lady 
poet, Mrs, Norton for instance, to whom many 
persons were at first disposed to attribute it 
and the“ New Timon,” or of some new aspirant 
to poetic renown, the last new star of a Boston 
clique, the last western genius discovered by a 
Kentucky editor—coming from any such 
source we should say that it was decidedly 
above the —— and gave promise of good 
things. Or if Sir Edward only wrote poetry 
en amateur, to show what neat verses so cele- 
brated a novelist could throw off, we might 
admire them for the curiosity of the thing, 
just as, if he had prided himself, for instance, 
on being an excellent horseman, we might ad- 
mire his seat and his ne v4 ro phen _ 
carriage, without expecting from him the feats 
of Ducrow or Baptiste Loisset. But in neither 
of these lights can we regard King Arthur. It 
comes forth as an elaborate effort of its distin- 
guished author: the subject has “ haunted his 
ambition from his earliest youth,” and “ rested 
steadily on his mind for fifty years,” as the 
face informs us. Judged by this standard 

it cannot be said to add anything to his previous 
reputation. The versification is smooth and 
correct ; there is plenty of supernatural ma- 





chinery, a due admixture of the comie, a touch | f; 


of satire—Louis Philippe and his family are 
among those served up—a great deal of learn- 
ing, antiquarian, philologic, and philosophie, in 
the notes; and with all this, considering the 
author, the subject, and the time spent, the 
unavoidable impression left is of a most unsa- 
tisfactory result. How differently has Tenny- 
son—the poet whom Bulwer affects to despise 
—conceived the way in which that old time of 
chivalry should be written of! Alas for his 
modesty or his indolence, whichever it be, that 
has as yet granted to the public but one* frag- 
ment of his projected poem—the catastrophe 
of Arthur’s death. But that fragment exem- 
— the simplicity of his power. Taking 
iterally the incident, nay almost the very 
words of the old romance, he has by the magic 
and undefinable power of genius transmuted 
them into exquisite poetry. So did Shakspeare 
breathe the breath of life into North’s Plutarch, 
and Byron into the Canterbury Tales. 





READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Tere is an incidental object in preparing a 
book of selections from the poets and oihins, 
to be committed to me , recited, or read by 
young persons at schools and academies, whieh 
1s, In our view, not less important than the ob- 
vious one of direct convenience and utility in 
variety, length, adaptation, &c. It is the ad- 
vantage which a community of sentiment 
affords to those who are familiar with the same 
great models of composition and standard pas- 
sages of the langu and it is of course 





* Sir Galahad seems written to illustrate one complete 
idea of its own; and the episode of the Lady 
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now employed are getting every day further 
and further from these conditions. They are 
needlessly multiplied by a system of school 
book manufacture, in which novelty and dollars 
and cents are regarded before solid worth, and 
the classic writers, in some of the latest which 
we have seen, are nearly driven from their 

s. Every degree of intellect would seem 
to be nowadays equal to the manufacture of a 
school book. Many good ones are undoubt- 
edly produced, but there are many others for 
which we ean see little necessity—beyond that 
indeed of filling the pockets of the manufac- 
turer at the expense of parents, by an organized 
method of what, in the language of politicians, 
we may term a system of rotation in school 
books. A school book, like an office holder, is 
to be turned out every six months, that its suc- 
cessor may tax the public. 


This, however, by the way. The work be- 
fore us, “ The Book of Oratory,” for recitation 
in schools, and to be used chiefly, we presume, 
as a reading book, appears prepared on an 
exactly opposite principle to that of the sug- 

estion with which we commenced this notice. 
t is expressly got up on the novelty idea, the 
compiler telling us that his duties, &c., “having 
induced the belief that the selections in the 
leading books upon this subject are mostly too 
to be used with great benefit in our 
colleges and schools, the determination was 
ramed to prepare a collection of newer mate- 
rial.” The greater part of the selections are, 
therefore, entirely new in a book of this cha- 
racter, and what is more, they are taken mostly 
from new men, the preachers and members of 
Congress of the hour, the small poets of 
the magazines, whose crude, unfinished verses 
are to be crammed into the memory of a whole 
generation of young Americans. A proper in- 
fusion of new and of American matter is desi- 
rable for the successive editions of a standard 
reading book; but the basis should undoubt- 
edly be the very highest specimens, in each de- 
partment of oratory, dialogue, description, &c., 
which the English language has produced. 
The intellectual diet of our children should 
be of the purest and most refined character. 
They will be sure to have trash enough thrown 
in their way without having it foreed down 
their throats with all the terrors of discipline in 
our schools and academies. We should be 
very sorry to have a child taught from very 
RN ae on this book, while there are on 
all sides so many purer, nobler sources of 
instruction. 

We can only account for some of the selee- 
tions of Mr. Marshall by his probable experi- 
ence as a driller in oratory. Oratory, unfortu- 
nately, is a thing which cannot be forced, and 
instruction in it is but too commonly a mangled 
process. Seeing the fate of eloquence, wit, 
and humor, choked in the juvenile utterance, he 
has ae Dag i on a humane chemical 
principle, selected the more worthless of the 
extracts in his volume. Fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili. Milton and Dryden are released 
from their long agony, and Morris, Tupper, 
Bailey, are extended on the rack. The com- 
piler, indeed, is so self-denying in this regard as 
to include several free will offerings of his own 
composition. It is a safe, cheap, and compen- 
dious method of publishing the poetical works 
of Marshall. 


| His poetical encyclopedia would appear to 
be not John : 


son’s, or Hazlitt’s, or Southay’s, but 

the unique list on the covers of the 
plate Magazines. 

While there is not a single passage in this 


ion- 


‘tvolume of five hundred pages from Milton, 


Pope, Wordsworth, or Tennyson, of 
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all authors those best adapted by their mastery 
of expression to discipline and elevate the 
minds of the young, the paltry newspapers of 
the day have been swept for such rubbish as 
the effusions of the Irish Nation. 

What have the fathers done that their sins 
should be visited upon their children to the 
extent of committing to memory such paving 
stones in rhyme as these -— 

“From Carrick street to Shannon shore, 

From Slievenamon to Ballindeary, 
From Longford Pass to Galtymore, 
Come hear the vow of Tipperary !” 

Imagine, dear reader, your son Augustus, 
under Mr. Marshall’s oratorical system, in the 
agonies of such rhyme and reason as that pro- 
tracted something or other called the “ Battle 
of Limerick,” among the “Selections in 
Poetry :”— 

«“ But Bradenburgh the ditch has crossed, 

And gained our flank at little cost ; 
The bastion’s gane—the town is lost ; 
Oh! poor city of Luimneach lionnglas.” 








This is followed by an exhilarating page or 
two of printing in little blocks, as large as 
those usually occupied by the alternating oc- 
tosyllabic stanza, each block ending with the 
line— 

“ We're Paddies evermore !” 
Lockhart once commenced a review of the 
Ettrick Shepherd with this remark: “ This 
Hogg has made a sty of English literature.” 
Mr. Marshall has done his best to sink Parnas- 
sus to an [rish bog. 

Looking at the Irish feature which runs all 
through the book, “ in pastoral comical, histori- 
cal pastoral,” we should say it was the com- 
piler’s intention to educate the youth under 
his charge for the exclusive purpose of ad- 
dressing a very numerous and important class 
of vote holders in our city elections. We sus- 

t, in fact, Mr. Marshall to be a bit of a po- 
fitician. He has shown infinite tact in enroll- 
ing among his orators, members of the City 
Board of Education; Seward, Sumner, Horace 
Mann & Co., among his statesmen, and vari- 
ous newspaper writers ew among his poets 
and prose writers. All this may be an excel- 
lent game for a small tea party of coddling old 
women of both sexes, but it is certainly very 
shabby treatment, Mr. Marshall, of the rising 
generation of America. 





PROF. G. C. ANTHON AND THE NEW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY.* 


Mr. Georce C. AnrHon was appointed Pro- 
fessor of the Greek language and literature in 
the University of the City of New York, in 
June last. His recent removal is the occasion 
of the present publication. A few days after 
the appointment of Prof. Anthon, the com- 
mencement took place. The usual meetin 
of the Alumni was held on that occasion, an 
among other proceedings, certain resolutions 
were passed censuring the Council for not 
selecting an Alumnus of the Institution to 
oceupy this ote om of These resolutions 
in no way reflected on Prof. Anthon’s abilities 
or acquirements, but are mentioned by him as, 
in his opinion, influencing the minds of the 
students against him. Prof. Anthon found a 
lax system of discipline prevailing in the Uni- 
versity, the following practices being, accord- 
ing to his statement, tacitly tolerated : 

“ When I was honored with my appointment 
in June last, I was warned, by those who best 
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knew the actual condition of the Institution, that 
I should not find find my position an one, 
and that discipline, as the term is commonly un- 
derstood in Colleges and Universities, did not exist 
there. I soon found that the statement was not 
exaggerated. Classes boasted of having turned 
out Professors, and of their ability to do so again ; 
students came and went to and from their lecture- 
rooms at their own will, without remark or re- 
monstrance ; when in their lecture-rooms they 
considered themselves entitled, by usage, to do 
what they pleased, and as they pleased—to gather 
round the stove, or to occupy their seats, to carry 
on a conversation among themselves, to read what 
they liked, to listen to their Professor, or to vary 
the monotony of the lecture by friendly trials of 
strength and activity, as the fancy of the moment 
dictated. The few who were desirous of attend- 
ing to the proper business of the room, did so as 
best they could ; the many who were not desirous 
of attending, did not attend ; and the students ap- 
peared to labor under the idea that it was not be- 
coming in a Professor to do more than hint deli- 
cately at the advantages of attention. Gross 
violations of discipline, such as are elsewhere fol- 
lowed by the dismissal of a class, if the actual 
offenders cannot be identified, were common every- 
where, and were passed over without notice. I 
charge no person with being responsible for this 
state of disorder. It had probably sprung up by 
degrees, and seemed to be regarded as a necessary 
and incurable evil.” 


He at once put a stop to these proceedings 
in his class, and meeting with a violent oppo- 
sition, reported the offenders to the Faculty, 
that body consisting of the Professors, the 
Chancellorship being vacant. They. expelled 
ph f the first offenders; the offence is not 
stated : 


“ The Faculty went so far as to dismiss one 
student, and a friendly caution was then given me 
by one of their number against making further re- 
ports, and thereby running the risk of finding 
myself unsupported. ‘ If, to support the authority 
of Professor Anthon,’ said one in authority, ‘ the 
expulsion of six or eight students is necessary, the 
infliction of such an act of discipline would pro- 
bably be followed by the departure of a whole 
class, which, in the present position of the Uni- 
versity, would be to close its doors.’” 


Prof. Anthon then desisted from reporting 
cases of disorder, maintaining discipline by his 
individual exertions, with success. Meanwhile 
a change had taken place in the organization 
of the Tostitution, by the Council handing over 
the rents and other revenues to the Faculty, 
who, in lieu of their salaries, were to divide 
the amount left after defraying interest on the 
debts, and the expenses incident to the use of 
the buildings. Prof. Anthon condemns, and 
we think justly, this proceeding on the part of 
the Council as an abandonment of the duties 
devolved by the charter, and as throwing the 
support of the teachers too directly on the re- 
venues from the tuition fees, He did not em- 
brace the change as readily as his colleagues, 
and there appears to have been some misun- 
derstanding on the matter at first, though he 
soon acquiesced in the arrangement. A few 
days after he was requested to resign by his 
brother professors—no cause of dissatisfaction 
being alleged, other than the difference of 
opinion on the matter of discipline. Professor 
Anthon declined this application, and also a 
similar one made by a member of the Council 
to his father, the Rev. Dr. Anthon, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“ New York, Jan, 27, 1851.—(At night.) 
«Rev. Henry Anruon, D.D. 


«“ My dear Sir—I cannot perceive from the con- 
versation which I with your son this evening, 
that either himself or the Professors are in fault. 
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a ptr enn understands the true grounds of the 


culty under which he labors, he properly attri- 
butes it to the dissatisfaction which exists in the 
class at the appintment of so young a professor 
from another institution. A preceptor of advanc- 
ed age, or a young fellow of their own kidney, 
with whom their sympathies would mingle, might 
prevent their ebullitions of passion. 

“ Suppose you give me your opinion, and draw 
up such a letter of resignation, as, having regard 
to the rights of all parties, may best protect the 
feelings, reputation, and future interests of your 
son. I will consider it carefully, and endeavor to 
place the affair in a position to meet your wishes, 
under the conviction that no other course is so 
free from the danger of an unfortunate termination 
of this most unhappy occurrence. 

“TI could not pretend to word such a letter so 
as to hit the case in all its merits and important 
points ; but if it says enough, and amply enough 
for your son’s protection, and nothing severe 
against any one, a full, cordial, and satisfactory 
response may very naturally be expected from the 
Professors or from the Council, whichever may have 
the ultimate determination of the matter.” 


The next step seems to have been a com- 
munication to the Council from the Faculty, 
to this effect :-— 


“The undersigned were recently informed of 
the appointment of a Committee of the Council, at 
their last meeting in February, to confer with 
Professor Anthon, with a view to his resignation, 
and were, at the same time, desired to express their 
opinions on this subject. . 

“ For this purpose a Committee of our number 
ealled upon the Chairman of your Committee, and 
presented a statement of the difficulties and em- 
barrassments which occasioned hesitation and delay, 
on our part, in accepting the new arrangement, to 
which statement allusion was made in the letter of 
Concurrence which we finally sent to the Com- 
mittee of Conference. 

“ Having understood that this statement has 
been embodied by your Committee in their 
Report to the Council, we leave it to speak 
for itself. It shows clearly the conviction which 
we then entertained, as well as the action which, in 
accordance with them, we adopted in the hope 
that Professor Anthon would, of his own accord, 
remove the difficulties. 

“ We have subsequently entered upon the direc- 
tion and management of the affairs of the Uni- 
versity, without, in the meantime, seeing reason 
to change any of the conclusions previously 
stated. They remain, if possible, in even increas- 
ed force. We see nothing before us but further 
embarrassment and only partial success, if not 
total failure in the continuance of the present con- 
nexion, We submit the whole matter to the final 
decision of the Council. 

«CC, S. Henry, 


Jno. W. Drarer, 

Euias Loomis, 

E. A. Jounson. 
“ New York University, March 14, 1851.” 


The following action was taken on this 
communication :— 

“ Resolved, That in view of the Communica- 
tion and Report upon the subject, and without in- 
tending to question the scholarship or character of 
Professor Anthon, in the opinion of this Council, 
the interests of the University require that a meet- 
ing of the Council be held on the second day of 
April next, at 7 P.M.,to consider and act upon 
the question of his removal, and that the Secretary 
give due notice of such meeting, in pursuance of 
section Ist, chapter 8th of the Ordinances and By- 
Laws of the University: and that a copy of this 
Resolution and of the Communication of the 
Faculty now presented, be furnished to Professor 
Anthon, and that he be requested to make any re- 
presentation to the Council in regard thereto, 
which he may think proper, at the said meeting. 

“ Joun T. Jonnson, 
“ Secretary pro tem.” 





These papers were not served on Profess 
Anthon wath March 28th, but the effect of the 
proceedings, he states, was at once apparent 
in bis classes, who had since the last exercise 
of discipline maintained order. Four flagrant 
eases of disorder were reported to the Fa. 
culty, and punished by admonition and sus. 
pension. 

At the meeting of the Council on the 2d of 
April, a communication was presented by Prof, 
Anthon, embodying the statements we have 
presented, and demanding an investigation, not 
only into the cases in which he was involved, 
but also into the general state of discipline in 
the University. 

This having been read with the communica. 
tion from the Faculty, presented at the last 
meeting, a motion was made that Professor 
Anthon be removed from his post. An 
amendment was offered, that an investigation 
should be instituted; but the question being 
taken on the “removal,” was carried in the 
affirmative, by a vote of thirteen to five. 

This is the conclusion-of the matter thus 
far. With no other statement than that of 
Mr. Anthon before us, it would be obviously 
unjust to decide on the merits of the case; 
but it is diffieult to avoid the conviction, that 
the late Professor has been hardly dealt with, 
and that the Institution owes it to herself that 
these ¢ of inadequate discipline should 
be dealt with, and the evil, if it exist, be rooted 
out. 





EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE.* 


Wor tps within worlds; worlds upon worlds; 
worlds over worlds; worlds under worlds; 
our little rounded globe is « universe in itself. 
Every object, down to the tiny cary with 
which the ruddy boy urchin plays Jackstone, is 
in itself omnipotent and fertile as a star, to 
gather about it a system pro r to itself. Be- 

in where we will, humble though the centre 
c the radii strike the golden hollow of space 
in its outermost rim formed by the unnumber- 
ed planets. 

As soon as we fix our attention upon any one 
of the countless circles of life, we are lost— 
no one knows this better than our delightful 
Acheta Domestica—in a maze of wonders; 
they are all charmed and magical. How 
swarms all place, time, and observation, for 
example, with this busy little insect brood. 
Make a day of it with the insects: you need 
not be out of your couch before you begin; 
in truth, you may spend the livelong summer 
morning, yea. and afternoon, too, noting the 
deportment of that humble creature the house- 
fly,as he moves about your chamber. He wa- 
kens you, day-serenader that he is, with a mild 
melody played upon your windows; in morn- 
ing pm oe se he circles about your head ; ac- 
costs the tip of your nose in friendly familiarity ; 
illustrates fn five minutes, or less, every known 
principle of plane and spherical geometry, in 
a succession of lines, and curves in space; 
settles his ideas by standing awhile on his head 
in the air. But we must pause: we did not pro- 
pose toaccomplish our day’s wemgrae bed taking 
a Fly. We might have taken a cricket, or a 
grasshopper (both favorites with sweet-spoken 
men from the earliest morning of our race), 4 
goldbug or a cockroach. we could go on 
in the same free, uective way ; a glorious 
task, or delight rather, which the cunning and 
crafty contriver of these “ Episodes” has slily 
taken off our hands. He or she—we are in- 
clined to take the book to our nobler sex ; but 
altogether it can only be one of the gentler and 
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fairer half who harmonizes so readily with all 
that is graceful and delicate—the fair authoress. 
then, seems to be hand and glove with butter- 
flies, crickets, gnats, spiders (Nicholas Cobweb 
js not half so black as he is painted), locusts, 
moths, water-devils ; these change their diaboli- 
cal nature and become quite lovable in presence 
of our fair Acheta, Listen to the gentle 
enthusiast :— 

“Our trowel and collecting box were left at 
home, for we had come out solely for a walk, and 
with intent to enjoy ourselves as _unreflectively as 
the giddiest flutterer of the tribe just wakened into 
life. It was not, then, our ‘ hobby’ which carried 
us this time to the willow, neither was it altogether 
habit: but this, our favorite tree, having grown 
old without having withal grown crabbed, still 
offered to its visitors, besides a pleasant shade, a 
comfortable seat formed by one of the knobby ex- 
erescences which bulged from the trunk at a con- 
yenient distance from the ground. It presented 
them, besides, in the clear dark pond it over- 
shadowed, with a looking-glass,—that faithful 
mirror which from sapling youth to stricken age 
had reflected its own form, and over which, like an 
aged coquette, it had hung closer, and seemingly 
the more enamored, as its years advanced. Of 
the above accommodations, of those at least which 
afforded rest and shade, we were disposed that 
morning to avail ourselves, and we sat down not 
to reflect (unless it were on the happiness around 
us), but simply to feel, to give ourselves up, as 
passive recipients, to ali the fresh and sweet, peace- 
ful and exhilarating influences of the hour. 

“ Was there a single object within view, or a 
single sound within hearing, that could possibly 
awaken one discordant emotion?) The sheep in 
an adjoining field were bleating of peace and good- 
fellowship ; the turtle was repeating her lay of 
love ; and the ‘ shivering note’ of the little willow 
wren, with a thousand others, took up the tale. 
Pleasure was on the wing in a throng of insect 
forms, and humming her delight in a chorus of in- 
sect voices. Hope was in the season—happiness 
apparently in everything ; and yet, as we sat and 
looked down upon the smooth surface of the 
waters,—itself an image of bright tranquillity,— 
thoughts of violence, cruelty, and destruction took 
sudden and forcible possession of our mind. 

“ Such a confession, unexplained, might suffice to 
convict us of something mach amiss in that hidden 
receptacle, the heart ; something sadly at variance 
with all the smiling things around. That thus it 
has often been we may not, alas! deny ; but the 
fault on the present occasion lay, we verily be- 
lieve, less with heart than head,—with that specific 
organ which led us first to the pursuit of Entomo- 
logy ; for it so happened that certain grains of 
knowledge picked up therein, had now insinuated 
themselves between the hitherto smooth surface of 
our mind and the shining face of outward nature, 
hindering thus their perfect union. Our eyes, as 
we have said, were fixed upon the water, which, to 
the cursory observer, presented nothing but a pic- 
ture of still life,—of the old willow and the blue 
sky. To another, examining more closely, the 
mirrored landseape was not without its moving 
objects, and these whimsically displaced as well 
as inverted—a swallow appearing ever and anon 
to dip its wing in the clouds or foliage, while here 
and there a fish seemed leaping from the sky. An 
eye yet more attentive might also have discerned 
that the surface of the water was traversed by a 
multitude of queer dark little insects, with straight 
lanky bodies and angular limbs, gliding about in 
all directions. Skimming the glassy mirror like 
these, but in shape their very antipodes, were cer- 
tain other little active bodies, oval and convex as 
an egg, bluish-black, and polished as a steel corse- 
let ; now collected in groups, appearing by twos 
and threes to embrace each other, then starting off 
singly asif pricked by contact; now motionless,— 
then whirling swiftly round and round, seeming 
absolutely tipsy with their native element, or giddy 
with the joy of existence. Other creatures of 
curious boat-like form, almost thrice as big as the 
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last, were cutting the water with their oars: these 
also looked as if they had drunk, but three times 
deeper, of an intoxicating draught ; for oblivious 
apparently of the important distinction between 
head and heels, with the latter upwards and the 
former immersed, they now hung as it were sus- 
pended in the water, then darted off with the cele- 
rity of a six-oared cutter. All these living ob- 
jects, as they met the eye, were in perfect harmony 
with the surrounding scene of peace. What then 
could we discern amiss in the pond and its joyous 
occupants ?” 

Now that we have introduced you, good 
reader, be plain with us, on your soul, if you 
know a circle of friends with whom you would 
rather spend a day than with these notable, 
gifted, companionable, and most charming in- 
sect-folks! You see there is no lack of va- 
riety : there are grandfathers and grandmothers, 
brothers and sisters, grave judges and fops— 
though of better sort, and dressed in far purer 
taste than our humans—patricians and ple- 
beians, subterranean and parlor aristocracy in 
the tree tops. 

For a pure summer's day, when old Sol hath 
warmed his next friend, the Earth, to the heart’s 
core, grant, oh! Beneficence of all things! 
that we may lie in some gentle locust-shadow, 
hard by a fragrant bower, with a smooth- 
flowing stream, our only human companion 
this Redfield with his Episodes ; and shall we 
not be happier than the scourer of Waterloo, 
sailer on the Rhine, climber of the Alps, with 
his Eustace or Murray? Believe us, a bee’s 
wing is a mightier wonder than St. Peter's, 
and the wild fowl standing on one leg by a 
water-pool, more contemplative than the pyra- 
mids of the desert ! 





MESSRS. LITTLE & BROWN’'S ENGLISH PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 


One of the new forms of publishing enterprise 
which is springing up, bids fair to some extent 
to equalize the ee ok relations prevail- 
ing between the foreign author and the Ame- 
rican public. It is the purchase by the Ameri- 
ean bookseller of large quantities of English 
editions, which are offered for sale at reduced 

rices in this market, frequently on terms much 
ower, all things regarded, than the cheapest of 
the usual reprints. This movement has ex- 
tended chiefly to books of science, illustrated, 
and other works where there has been a large 
outlay in the original production, and the cost 
consequently is a protection against competi- 
tion. Messrs. BaiLuiere’s medical, scientific, 
and ethnological publications, are the standard 
editions of the American market. Messrs. 


these writings, in the form of Lectures, first 
= hae oy in Germany, as translations from the 
nglish. This led to a collection and revision 
of notes, MSS., &c., in a publication in Ger- 
man, under the direction of the friends and 
family of the historian. To this work Dr. 
Schmitz was an important contributor, and he 
now brings, in addition to the labors of his 
German brethren, Dr. Isler, Prof. Classen, and 
M. Marcus Niebuhr, careful collations of his 
own. Dr. Schmitz partakes with Arnold the 
honors of Niebuhr’s English reputation. The 
value of these original studies alongside of the 
published history is obvious. They contain, 
as the editor remarks,“a more popular and 
familiar exposition of the subject, give as vivid 
a picture as possible of the extraordinary per- 
sonal and intellectual character of Niebuhr, and 
contain the author's latest and most matured 
opinions.” 
Of Liebig and Kopp’s Report of Chemistry 
and the Allied Sciences, we printed lately 
(Lit. World, No. 222) a detailed notice from a 
foreign journal, The volumes now offered are 
devoted to the years 1847-48. A third volume 
for 1849 is announced by the London pub- 
lishers, This is strictly an original scientific 
work, and should not fail to meet with the 
support of those to whom it is specially ad- 
dressed. 
Dr. Latham’s Treatise on the English Lan- 
guage is a third edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged. This work enters freely into the 
composition of the octavo lately issued from 
the press of the Harpers by Prof. Fowler, who 
has adopted, without stint, the quick, inventive 
classification and suggestion of the English 
philologist. Asan original man, bearing the high 
position which he does in ethnological studies, 
Dr. Latham’s work deserves to be studied in the 
precise form in which he has given it to the 
world. In that form it is not to be dispensed 
with by original scholars. In every depart- 
ment of this study he has thrown light, in the 
historical deductions, phonology, and particu- 
lar grammatical acumen. It is a most desira- 
ble library companion of the latest research 
and investigation. 


We commend again these original editions 
to the attention of purchasers. Dr. Latham’s 
work is retailed at three dollars and a half, 
and the three volumes of Niebuhr at the 
exceedingly low rate of five dollars and a half 
for the set. 





FRENCH LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 
L’ Illustration, Journal Universel, is the picto- 


Banes, Brorner & Co.’s issues of Mr. Bohn’s | rial Ilustrated News of Paris, and its merits 
Libraries are in general circulation. Many of | are at least on a level with its English eontem- 
the publications of Messrs. Chambers are fur-| porary in the departments of scientific and so- 
nished in the market at prices which defy op-| cial illustrations, pictures of the manners of the 
position. One of the most important enterprises | day, the stage, public fétes, events of the 
of this kind is conducted by Messrs. Lirrte & | world, &c., while in neatness and delicacy of 


Browy of Boston: their importations of Eng- | handling in the artistical 


portion it must be 


lish books are of works of the first importance, | considered superior. It is an admirably con- 
and the price at which these works are offered | ducted pictorial newspaper to the eye, and its 
is in many cases less than that of correspond- | solid as well as lighter material renders it a 
ing original American works. We have now | valuable permanent volume for the library. 
before us from this house several of the most|It is now proposed to publish this work in 
recent London publications of Messrs. Taylor, | New York. An edition is to be sent over from 
Walton, and Maberley, including a new revised | Paris in each weekly steamer, which is to be 
edition, in three volumes octavo, of Dr. Leon- | accompanied by a supplementary sheet of Ame- 


hard Schmitz’s collection of Niebuhr’s Lectures | rican local 


intelligence, to be made up on this 


on Roman History; Professors Liebig and |side, and entitled Le Moniteur Americain. 
Kopp’s Annual Report of the Progress of| A circulation is looked for among our popula- 


Chemistry, two volumes octavo ; and the third | tion s 
edition of Dr. Latham’s work on the English | F 


ing the French language, not merely 
ep, but Belgians, Swiss, Savoyards, 
and others; to which we think may be readily 


nguage. 
The work of Niebuhr is an indispensable | added a large number of native Americans who 


accompaniment to his own publish 


history. | will be attracted by the interest and beauty of 





It was originally projected in England,whence | the work. It is a development of international 
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relations on the most liberal and civilizing 
side, and as such we wish it every success, 
Messrs. Marcou & Le Cueva.ier are the New 
York publishers. 


Outlines of a System of Mechanical Philoso- 
phy, &e. By Samuel Elliott Coues. Boston: 
Charles C. Little & James Brown.—In this trea- 
tise a theory is developed opposed to that of 
Newton. For the attraction of gravitation is sub- 
stituted a universal force, acting in an orbital and 
rotary direction. This force is regulated by the 
orbits of all bodies. The larger the orbit the 
greater the force; the smaller the orbit the less 
the force. In a change of orbit from greater to 
less, force is given out; and in a reverse change 
additional force is required. The apple falls, not 
because the earth attracts it, but because a change 
of orbit from greater to less, or from a higher to a 
lower level of rotation, gives out force. A body 
has weight, not because force is required to resist 
gravitation, but because additional force is neces- 
sary to change the orbit from less to greater, or to 
raise the body from a lower to a higher level of 
rotation. “ The law of gravitation,” says the au- 
thor, “ is not needed for the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. There is more truth to nature, there is 
more simplicity and beauty in the idea that the 
force of the revolving body is within itself ; that 
ite curvilinear motion is its natural motion ; that 
it goes round its orbit without needing the guid- 
ance and direction of cenrral and tangential 
forces ; that it can be trusted to the unerring en- 
ergy imparted to it from the beginning.” The 
author’s theory thus deduced, from what he calls 
the natural law of foree in an orbital and rotary 
direction, is ingeniously applied in illustration to 
the vibration of the pendulum, the oscillation of 
the balance, the motion of the waves, and other 
familiar physical phenomena. The book has an 
interest beyond the startling novelty of its doctrine. 
The theory is ingeniously constructed, and is 
clearly stated in a remarkably well written 
treatise. 

The Course of Creation. By John Anderson. 
Cincinnati: Wm, H. Moore & Co.—An exposi- 
tion of the recognised facts of geology, of their 
manifestations of design, and of their agreement 
with the Bible. Much of the book is given to the 
geology of Scotland. The author is a Scotch- 
man, and writes with enthusiasm of the natural 
beauties of his native land; and as he looks on 
the Grampians, or stands upon the mountain 
summits of Skiddau, Ben Nevis, and Ben Lomond, 
his sense of beauty and of truth are awakened to- 

ther. He brings in his geology to interpret the 

reams of his imagination, and splendid visions 
thus become great realities. The book is written 
in a style of great fervor, somewhat weighed 
down, however, by the affluence of swelling ex- 
pressions so common with Scotch writers. Such 
full-mouthed words as “ excogitate,” “ desiderate,” 
« japidified,” “ lithological,’ “ebullient,” and 
“ potentiality,” should never take the place of 
their simpler and more dignified forms. ‘The im- 
primatur of Cincinnati upon a book of science is 
an imposing evidence of the forward position of 
that western city. 

A Treatise on Political Economy. By George 
Opdyke. New York: Putnam.—The principles 
of Political Economy as generally stated by those 
on the free trade side of the question. The au- 
thor, in spite of his free trade opinions, which are 
based upon the doctrine of leaving the laws of 
trade to regulate themselves, seems to haye an un- 
bounded faith in governments, and proposes that 
our federal government should establish an in- 
convertible paper money as a substitute for coin 
and convertible paper. The disadvantages that 
ensue from the fluctuation in the value of the 
one, and the fraudulent issue of the other, are to be 
met by the wise and honest issue of the govern- 
ment money, exactly applied to the necessities of 
commerce. This would be well, provided the 
Government was perfectly honest and perfectly 
wise—attributes we hardly hope for even in our 
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English Songs, and other small Poems. By 
Barry Cornwall. A new and enla edition. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields-—The muse of 
Barry Cornwall is the inspiration of a man of ta- 
lent, not of genius. His verses are bold, striking, 
and clever, ring well in music, bat they fail to 
move us by the purest sweetness, the consummate 
grace of true genius, or its profounder sublimities. 
There is an air of good breeding in the volume, 
which shows the companionship of such spirits as 
Charles Lamb’s and the Old Dramatists’; and it is 
creditable to the popular taste, considering the 
fashionable mediocrities of the day, that Barry 
Cornwall is liked well enough to call for this se- 
cond edition, which is the fullest yet published, and 
in the usual excellent style and keeping of the 
Ticknor publications. 


The Spirit of Prayer, the Saint’s Privilege, 
&c. By John Bunyan. Phila.: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society-—-A volume of Bunyan’s 
devotiona] works, for which the Pilgrim’s Progress 
should find readers. It consists of several distinct 
treatises, one from Bedford Jail, others left in 
manuscript at his death, all inculeating honesty 
and strength of purpose, and supported by Bun- 
yan’s omnipresent library, the Bible. 


List of Persons, Co-partnerships, and Corpora- 
tions, who were taxed for $17,500 and upwards, 
in the City of New York, in, the year 1850. 
Compiled by William A. Darling, Esq., Deputy 
Receiver of Taxes. J. F. Whitney.—A transcript 
from the tax book of the last year, and a valuable 
index to a considerable extent of the wealth and 
property-holders of the city. Hts evidence, how- 
ever, is not conclusive as to the possession of real 
estate, which is sometimes assessed in the name of 
trustees, lessees, &c. Nor can it be a guide to 
wealth without a careful Appendix of Mortgages 
from the Hall of Records. Still it is an interesting 
memorial of the times, and well worth consulting 
by those who would estimate the present rapid de- 
velopment of New York. 


Messrs. Srrincer & Townsenp have published 
the sequel to Consuelo,—The Countess of Rudol- 
stadt—translated from the latest French edition, 
by Fayette Robinson, in one compact volume ; and 
have also commenced the issue of a new novel 
by Henry Mayhew, “ 1851 ; or, the Adventures of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys, their Son and Daughter, 
who came up to London to ‘ enjoy themselves,’ 
and to see the Great Exhibition.” Cruikshank, 
too, aids the off-hand, dashing pen of the author, 
by a capital vignette of the world going up to the 
fair. ‘This will doubtless be a lively exhibition of 
the humors of the London season, with some mat- 
ters of grave import in its satire. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES, 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Stated Meeting. May 6, 1851. 


How. Luruer Braovisu, President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read 


and approved. 

Rev. Dr. Ropinson, Forei fees team 
eer presented and a letter from M. 
F. A. G. Campbell, Librarian of the Royal 
Library at the Teens, transmitting a donation 
for the Library, and offering to send a MS. 
copy from the original in that Library, of the 
rare work of De Vries on the early coloniza- 
tion in New Netherland. 

Hon. og Ww. cag Domestic o. 
responding retary, e some remar 
with relation to the position of the Memorial 
for aid in the erection of a Fire Proof Build- 
ing, to the Legislature; and expressed the 
opinion that it would receive a very favorable 
hearing from the State authorities, whose 
earnestness and liberality in the matters of 
science and literature have been conspicuous. 

Mr. Georce H. Moore, Librarian, presen 
and read the names of donors to the Library 
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and collections during the past month. Amon 
them, he acknowledged especial obligations 1. 
the Hon. CuristorHer Morean, Secretary of 
State, who upon application through ‘Dr. 
O’Ca.Lacuan, the editor of the Documentary 
History, liberally furnished the missing yo. 
lumes of adh and Laws of the State of N. 
Y., so long desired to complete the series, 
In view of the importance of this portion of 
the library, embracing the legislative and docu. 
mentary history of the State, the donation had 
an especial value. Among other donations ac. 
knowledged, were:—two volumes of “The 
Atlantic Neptune,” from Mr. Cuartes Wet. 
ForD ; the “Complete System of Geography,” 
1744, from Mr. Jonn Rmaszock ; the great 
work of the Indian Bureau at Washington, 
from Mr. Scnooicrart ; &c., &e. 

Mr. Moore read lettets and extracts from 
letters relating to the business of his depart. 
ment. y 

After the nominations and elections of new 
members, and some incidental business, the 
Society proceeded to the special order of the 
evening. 

Mr. Greonce H. Moore, at the request of 
the writer, read a paper on “ The Life and 
Character of the Marquis de la Rouarie (Col. 
ARMAND), incl an Account of his Services 
during the American Revolutionary War,” 
Nee by Jon M. Macponatp, Esq., of 

ushing, L. 1. The paper was unusually in. 
teresting, comprising a spirited account of the 
services of Armand and his legion on the 
“ Neutral Ground” in New York, and in vari- 
ous cam through the war; and a resumé 
of the principal events in his subsequent 
career, in the stormy times of the Revolution 
in his native country—with a sketch of the 
great conspiracy in Brittany and La Vendée, in 
which he bore part. 

Upon the conclusion of the paper, the thanks 
of Society were tendered to Mr. Macdo- 
nald, and a copy requested for the Archives. 

In moving the resolution of thanks, Mr. 
BrExmay, referring to the disastrous affair at 
Canada, in which Armand’s legion suffered 
severely, took occasion to criticise the eurrent 
history of Gates, who was then in command 
in the South, and referred especially to his i/l- 
gotten reputation at Saratoga, when the whole 
credit of the affair belonged t Schuyler. Mr. 
Beekman hoped that these revolutionary 
events would be carefully criticised, with the 
view of rendering just honor to those who de- 
served it, and stripping the laurels from the 
brows on which they were unworthily placed. 
As a Netherlander, Mr. B. thanked the author 
of the paper read this evening for his inci- 
dental exposure of the injustice of Gates. 

Mr. Cuartes Kine, President of Columbia 
College, announced the death of Parr Hors, 
for man — member pee soos so mea 
the Society, resented appropriate resolu- 
tions for ae : on the cued. 

Dr. Jonn W. Francis seconded the resolu- 
tions, and made some remarks upon the cha- 
racter of the deceased. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
and the Society adjourned. 

[We understand that the Rev. Dr. Rosiy- 
son will read a paper at the stated meeting in 
June, on the “ Histo ry of the English Version 
of the Bible.”] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MEssks. igus pa S 5 he Dane on 
the imaginary epistle o nehman 

‘ orth. 7 is in the May No. of 
Black w for 1839, page 586,—M. le 
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Cheminant’s “ Farewell to England.” These 
stanzas are capital :-— 


Farewett! I go across the main, 

And leave thy shores, oh, Great Britain ! 
And bid my friends good by. 

I've found thy land all very nice, 

And conquered many a prejudice 
Bred in my own country. 


"Tis true we once were enemies, 
And both believed the monstrous lies 
That we did daily read, 
Made up for party purposes, 
And always under our noses— 
We now know truth instead. 


No more in future by the hour 
We'll listen to the false rumour 
That would our friendship mar. 
I really think I never shall 
Forgive the papers that did call 
Hard names during the war. 
* . * 


I’ve travelled now, and the result 

Was, that though first I difficult 
Found it to catch each word, 

Yet gradually my ear improved, 

Till, listening to your tongue, I loved, 
Were speaker clown or lord. 


Then through your land I took a trip, 
And agreeably made friendship 

With manufacturers, 
Who showed me all their great machines. 
I saw your churches with divines, 

And then saw fish-curers. 


7 * * 


I also liked to see the cows, 
Promenade about your green meadows, 
Almost as fine as ours ; 
Particularly near Richmond, 
And other prairies beyond, 
Where “ Thames his tribute pours.” 
* * * 


And I must say that, next to France, 
You have the greatest abundance 
Of beautiful women ; 
For though they're not so nicely drest, 
_ They have a manner quite modest, 
Though polite and open. 


To send them from the dinner-table 
Appears to me most lamentable ; 
That custom should be changed. 
A charming dame agreed thereto, 
As we to dinner down did go, 
And on my arm she hanged. 


Of politics I will not speak, 

But hope our friendship will not break— 
Of strife we've had enough ; 

*Tis better far than making wars, 

To keep your soldiers and your tars 
Minding the loom and plough. 


c. T. B. 





KIRKE WHITE, FTC, 


Your correspondent “Q,” very pro s 
bukes “D. P.” for his Riess hoses c pla- 
giarism; and while his “hand was in,” he 
might as well have suggested to “ D. P.” 
if ulay eae aon from Kirke White, he 
at least borrowed from a borrower. Let one 
udge from White by his poetry, and it would 
easy to infer that White’s readi 
confined to Collins’s Ode and Gray’s 
From four of hie sme essays may be 
ex almost at om five specimens, as 
follows :— 
“ And through the long, the fretted ai 
Should swell dina of praise.” he 


“ Thou here dost love to sit with upturned eye, 
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“ Discordant, from her solitary nest, 
The owl, dull screaming to the wandering 
moon.” 


“ Though each big glaring ball of sight 
Seemed bursting from her head.” 


“ While still the dull ow] pours 
Her hollow screams each dreary pause between.” 


For the originals of which we need hardly 
recall to the reader, Gray’s— 


«“ Where pronen the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 


“ And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” 

“ The mocking owl does to the moon complain.” 
or Collins’s— 

« Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 


While each strained ball of sight seemed burst- 
ing from his head.” 


“ And though sometimes, each dreary pause be- 
tween.” 





AN ETHNOLOGICAL WONDER. 


THE “NEW MAN” AT FRANKFORT. 


Fraups and fictions have their periodical re- 
appearances. It is some time since we have 
had the representative of a new race suddenly 
show himself in the midst of civilized society, 
but the German papers announce the advent 
of a “new man” in Frankfort. 


“The story—as related in the Correspondenz 
of Berlin—attests that a stranger was picked up 
at the end of last year in a small village of the 
district of Lebas, near Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
whither he had wandered no one could tell whence. 
Such a circumstance could hardly have piqued cu- 
riosity in another country, but to a people fond of 
speculation, and situated far away from the great 
highways of the world, there was something 
strange and startling in the fact that the stranger 
spoke German imperfectly, and had all the marks 
of a Caucasian origin. Whether the man was a 
common impostor, and tricked the village authori- 
ties, or whether these worthies began in their usual 
way to construct a history for him ‘ out of the 
depths of their moral consciousness, is uncertain ; 
at all events they looked on him as a great prize, 
and carried him off to Frankfort. On being 
questioned by the burgomaster of that enlightened 
city the stranger said his name was Jophar Vorin, 
and that he came from a country named Laxaria, 
situated in the portion of the world called Sakria. 
He understands, it is affirmed, none of the Euro- 
pean languages (except, we must suppose, the 
broken German), but reads and writes what he 
calls the Laxarian and Abramian tongues. The 
latter he declares to be the written language of the 
clerical order in Laxaria, and the other the com- 
mon language of his people. He says that his re- 
ligion is Christian in furm and doetrine, and that 
it is called Ispatian. Laxaria he represents to be 
many hundred miles from Europe, and separated 
by vast oceans from it. His purpose in coming to 
Europe, he alleges, was to seek a long-lost bro- 
ther: but he suffered shipwreck on the voyage— 
where, he does not know—nor can he trace his 
route on shore on any map or globe. He claims 
for his unknown race a considerable share of geo- 
graphical knowledge. The five great compart- 
ments of the earth he calls Sakria, Aflar, Aslar, 
Auslar, and Euplar. The sages of Frankfort-on- 
er, after much examination of the tale and 
its bearer, have come to the conclusion that it is 
true. Some men believe things because they are 
incredible. However, Jophar Vorin has been care- 
fully despatched to Berlin, and is now the subject 
of much scientific and curious gossip in the Prus- 
sian capital. What mystifications hide under the 
story time will probably show.” 


The mind at once jumps back to similar 





And listen to the stream that murmurs by. 


leases. Peter the wild boy seems to have been 


a genuine foundling—a mere castaway with 
no pretensions of his own. Count Cagliostro 
must be reckoned amongst clairvoyants rather 
than ethnological novelties. Caspar Hauser, 
whether he was an impostor or a real victim, 
belongs to the wild boy class. One of the 
most recent ethnological wonders was the 
Princess of Cariboo, who was suddenly disco- 
vered at Hastings, we believe, thirty or forty 
years ago. She was a charming young lady, 
spoke an unknown tongue, soon learned Eng- 
lish enough to explain that she was princess of 
an island in the Atlantic, and was much féted. 
The Princess of Cariboo ultimately turned out 
to be a native of Witherege in Devonshire. 

But the new man at Frankfort appears to 
rival the immortal Psalmanazar, whose success- 
ful fraud has been so often recounted. A nar- 
rative more complete than most appeared 
about seven years ago in the Revue des deux 


Mondes. 


Psalmanazar was a Frenchman. He wan- 
dered through Europe, by turns a cheat, a pil- 
grim, a Protestant, a Catholic, a merchant, a 
peddler, and a soldier, and thus became a 
master in the art of working upon human ere- 
dulity for his own benefit. Experience having 
taught him that it is easier to excite sympathy 
for strangers than for those whom we see 
daily, he chose a distant locality as his birth- 
lace, and called himself a Japanese exile, 

rn in the island of Formosa. By continual 
repetition of his adventures be ended by be- 
lieving them himself, and gave his fellow sol- 
diers daily more and more dramatic narratives 
of his Japanese and Formosan life. He one 
day atfracted the notice of a shrewd Protestant 
chaplain, who converted him ; the willing con- 
vert was taken to the Bishop of London and 
loaded with favors and money. Our Japanese 


rofitable a deception. He not only ate raw 
flesh and roots, but invented a Formosan alpha- 
bet and language, into which he translated the 
Bible, wrote a detailed description of the island 
of Formosa, its history and customs, with a 
map, an engraved alphabet, costumes, temples, 
public buildings, and several portraits of the 
natives, former friends of Psalmanazar @ Ja- 
panese name of hisown coining). He abused 
the French and the Roman Catholics, who 
were no favorites of the English, and the more 
he abused them, the more abundantly money 
ured in for him. He gxve lessons in the 
ea tongue to several devout women, 
and brought them Formosan love poems 
which enraptured them. The worthy Bishop 
of London was meditating the establishment 
of a professor’s chair, which he thought would 
be most useful to English missions, and of 
oe help in the conversion of the heathen. 
ious ladies furnished Psalmanazar with a very 
handsome dress. From time to time he was 
attacked, but only in freethinking newspapers 
held in low estimation. Every true English- 
man obstinately believed in the lies of the 
converted Japanese; a novel which he wrote 
went through six editions, and gave him # po- 
sition of some importance in the literary world. 
At last, having secured himself from want by 
his writings, and a small pension from Govern- 
ment, he ean an honest man, repented his 
Formosan lies, and wished to make a recanta- 
tion of them; but his religious friends inter- 
fered, fearful of the ridicule which they would 
have to endure. Psalmanazar contented him- 
self with writing a fresh account of Formosa, 
drawn from true sources, and meant to rectify 
his former fictions. At the age of ninety- 
three he wrote his confessions, which the Cal- 





vinistic party suppressed. He enjoyed public 


friend had too much tact not to continue so_ 
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respect and admiration to the end of his days, 

but never revealed the name of the French 

oy to which he belonged.—Leader (Lon- 
). 


THE BOOKS AND BOOKSELLERS OF THE 
LONDON STREETS. 


[From Mayuew's “ London Labor and the London Poor,” 
March 22.) 
OF THE CHARACTER OF BOOKS OF THE 
STREET-SALE. 

Tuere has been a change, and in some re- 
spects a considerable change, in the character 
or class of books sold at the street-stalls, within 
the last 40 or 50 years, as I have ascertained 
from the most experienced men in the trade. 
Now sermons, or rather the works of the old 
divines, are rarely seen at these stalls, or if 
seen, are rarely purchased. Black-letter edi- 
tions are very unfrequent at street book-stalls, 
and it is twenty times more difficult, I am 
assured, for street-sellers to pick up anything 
really rare and curious, than it was in the early 
part of the century. 

One reason assigned for this change by an 
intelligent street-seller was, that black-letter or 
any ancient works, were almost al) purchased 
by the second-hand booksellers, who have sho 
and issue catalogues, as they had a prompt sale 
for them whenever they could pick them up 
at book-auctions or elsewhere. “Aye, indeed, 
said another book-stall keeper, “anything scarce 
or curious, when it’s an old book, is kept out of 
the streets; if it’s not particular decent, sir” 
(with a grin), “ why it’s reckoned all the more 
curious,—that’s the word, sir, I know,— 
‘curious.’ I can tell how many beans make 
five as well as you or anybody. Why, now, 
there's a second-hand bookseller not a hun- 
dred miles from Holborn—and a pleasant, nice 
man he is, and does a velipbttlable business— 
and he puts to the end of his catalogue—they 
all have catalogues that's in a good way—two 
pages that he calls ‘ Facetiw.’ They’re titles 
and prices of queer old books in all Janguages— 
indecent books, indeed. He sends his cata- 
logues to many clergymen and learnéd people; 
and to any that he thinks wouldn’t much admire 
seeing his ‘ Facetie,’ he pulls the last leaf out, 
and sends his catalogue, looking finished with. 
out it. Those last two pages aren’t at all the 
worst part of his trade among buyers that’s 
worth money.” 

In one respect a characteristic of this trade 
is unaltered; I allude to the prevalence of 
“odd volumes” at the cheaper stalls—not the 
odd volumes of a novel, but more frequently 
of one of the essayists—the “ Spectator” espe- 
cially. - One stall-keeper told me, that if he 
purchased an old edition of the “Spectator,” 
in eight volumes, he could more ily sell it 
in single volumes, at 4d. each, than sell the 
eight vols. all together for 2s., or even 1s. 4d., 
though this was but 2d. a volume. 

“There’s nothing in my trade,” said one 
street-bookseller with whom I conversed on the 
subject, “ that sells better, or indeed so well, as 
English classics. I can’t offer to draw fine 
distinctions, and I’m just s ing of my own 
plain way of trade; but J call English clas- 
sics such works as the ‘ Spectator,’ ‘ Tatler,’ 
‘Guardian, ‘ Adventurer, ‘Rambler,’ ‘ Ras- 
selas, ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle, ‘Tom Jones, ‘Goldsmith’s His- 
tories of Greece, Rome, and England’ (they 
all sell quick), ‘Enfield’s Speaker, ‘ mixed 
plays, the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ no, sir, 
* Tristram Shandy,’ rather hangs on my hand, 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ (but it must be sold 

low), ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ Philip Quarles,’ 
* Telemachus, ‘Gil Blas; and ‘ Junius’s Let- 








ters.’ I don’t remember more at this moment, 
such as are of good sale. I haven't included 
poetry, because I’m speaking of English clas- 
sics, and of course they must be oldish works 
to be classics.” 

Concerning the street sale of poetical works 
I learned from street booksellers, that their 
readiest sale was of volumes of Shakspeare, 
Pope, Thomson, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, 
Byron, and Scott. “ You must recollect, sir,” 
said one dealer, “that in nearly al] those poets 
there’s a double chance for sale at book-stalls. 
For what with old editions, and new and cheap 
editions, there’s always plenty in the market, 
and very low. No, I’can’t say I could sell 
Milton as quickly as any of those mentioned, 
nor ‘ Hudibras,’ nor‘ Young’s Night bags ewe 
nor Prior, nor Dryden, nor ‘ Gray’s Fables, 
It’s seldom that we have any works of Hood, 
or Shelley, or Coleridge, or Wordsworth, or 
Moore at street-stalls—you don’t often see 
them, I think, at booksellers’ stalls—for 
they’re soon picked up. Poetry sells very fair, 
take it altogether.” 

Another dealer told me that from twenty to 
thirty years ago there were at the street-stalls 
a class of works rarely seen now. He had 
known them in all parts, and had disposed of 
them in his own way of business. He specified 
the “ Messiah” (Klopstock’s) as of this class, 
the “ Death of Abel,” the “ Castle of Otranto” 
(“but that’s seen occasionally still,” he ob- 
served), the “Old English Baron” (“and that’s 
seen still too, but nothing to what it were 
once”), the “ Young Man’s Best Companion,” 
“ Zimmerman on Solitude,” and “* Burke on the 
Sublime and Beautiful” (« but I have that yet 
sometimes”). These works were of heavy sale 
in the streets, and my informant thought they 
had been thrown into the street-trade because 
the publishers had not found them salable in 
the regular way. “I was dead sick of the 
‘Death of Abel,” observed the man, “ before 
I could get out of him.” Occasionally are to 
be seen at most of the stalls, works of which 
the majority of readers have heard, but may 
not have met with. Among such I saw 
“ Laura,” b Capel Lioftt, 4 vols. 1s. 6d. 
“ Darwin’s Botanic Garden,” 2s. “ Alfred, an 
Epic Poem,” by H. J. Pye, Poet Laureate, 
10d. “Ccelebs in Search of a Wife,” 2 vols. 
in one, 1s. 

The same informant told me that he had 
lived near an old man who died twenty-five 
years ago, or it might be more, with whom he 
was somewhat intimate. This old man had 
been all his life familiar with the street-trade 
in books, which he had often hawked—a trade 
now almost unknown ; his neighbor had heard 
him say that fifty to “we? years ago, he 
made his two guineas a week “ without dis- 
tressing hisself,’ meaning, I was told, that he 
was drinking every Monday at least. This 
old man used to tell that in his day, the 
“Whole Duty of Man,” and the “Tale of a 
Tub,” and “ Pomfret’s Poems,” and “ Pamela,” 
and “ Sir Charles Grandison” went off well, but 
“Pamela” the best. “ And I’ve heard the old 


man say, sir,” I was further told, “how he| wa 


had to tread his shoes straight about what books 
he showed publicly. He sold ‘ Tom Paine’ on 
the sly. If anybody bought a book and would 
pay a good price for it, three times as much as 
was marked, he’d give the ‘ Age of Reason’ in. 
I never see it now, but I don’t suppose any- 
body would interfere if it was offered. A a 
trade’s always the best for paying, and for 
selling too. The old fellow used to laugh and 
say his stall was quite a godly stall, and he 
wasn’t often without a copy or two of the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin Review, which was all for 





Church and State and all that, though he had 
‘Tom Paine’ in a drawer.” 

The books sold at the street-stalls are pur- 
chased by the retailers either at the auctions 
of the regular trade or at “chance,” or general 
auctions, or of the Jews or others who may 
have bought books cheap under such cir- 
cumstances. Often, however, the stall-keeper 
has a market peculiarly his own. It is not 
uncommon for working men or tradesmen, if 
they become “ beaten-down and poor” to carry 
a basket-full of books to a stall-keeper, and 
say, “ Here, give me half a crown for these.” . 
One man had forty parts, each issued at 1s., 
of a Bible, offered to him at 1d. a part, by a 
mechanie who could not any longer afford to 
“take them in,” and was at last obliged to 
sell off what he had. Of course such things 
are nearly valueless when imperfect. Very few 
works are bought for street-sale of the regu- 
lar booksellers. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A STREET BOOKSELLER. 


I now give a statement, furnished to me by 
an experienced man, as to the nature of his 
trade, and the class of his customers. Most 
readers will remember having seen an account 
in the life of some poor scholar, having read— 
and occasionally, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the stall-keeper—some work which he was 
teo needy to purchase, and even of his having 
read it through at intervals. That somethin 
of this kind is still to be met with will be foun 
from the following account: 


“My customers, sir, are of all sorts,” m 
informant said. “They’re gentlemen on their 
way from the City, that have to pass along 
here by the City-road. Bankers’ clerks, very 
likely, or insurance-office clerks, or such like. 
They’re fairish customers, but they often screw 
me. Why only last month a gentleman I know 
very well by sight, and I see him pass in his 
brougham in bad weather, took up an old Latin 
book—if I remember right it was an odd volume 
of a French edition of Horace-—and though it 
was marked only 8d., it was long before he 
would consent to give more than 6d. And I 
should never have got my price if I hadn’t 
heard him say quite hastily, when he took up 
the book, ‘ The very thing I've long been look- 
ing for!’ Mechanics are capital customers for 
scientific or trade books, such as suit their bu- 
siness; and so they often are for geography 
and history, and some for poetry; but they're 
not so cane I know a many such who are 
rare ones for searching into knowledge. 
Women buy very little of me in comparison to 
men; sometimes an odd novel, in one volume, 
when it’s cheap, such as ‘ The Pilot, or ‘ The 
Spy,’ or ‘ The Farmer of Inglewood Forest, or 
‘ The Monk.’ No doubt some buy ‘The 
Monk, not knowing exactly what sort of a 
book it is, but just because it’s a romance ; but 
some young men buy it, I know, because they 
have learned what. sort it’s like. Old three 
vol. novels won't sell at all, if they’re ever so 
cheap. Boys very seldom buy of me, unless 
it’s a work about pigeons, or something that 


rf I can’t say that odd vols. of Annual Regis- 
ters are anything but a bad sale, but odd vols. 
of old Mags. (magazines), a year or half-year 
bound together, are capital. Old London 
Mage, or Ladies’, or Oxford and Cambridges, 
or Town and Countrys, or Universals, or 
Monthly Reviews, or Humorists, or Ramblers, 
or Europeans, or any of any sort, that’s from 
40 to 100 old, no matter what they are, 


go off rapidly at from Is. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each, 
according to size, and binding, and condition. 
Odd numbers of Mags. are good for little at a 
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stall. The old Mags. in vols. are a sort of! to have a little talk with him about books and 


reading a t many are very fond of. Lives 
of the Princess Charlotte is a ready penny 
enough. So are Queen Carolines, but not so 
good. Dictionaries of all kinds are nearly as 
selling as the old Mags., and so are good Latin 
books. French are only middling ; not so well 
as you might think.” 

y informant then gave me a similar ac- 
count to what I had previously received con- 
cerning English classics, and proceeded: “Old 
religious books, they’re a fair trade enough, 
but they’re not so plentiful on the stalls now, 
and if they’re black-letter they don’t find their 
way from the auctions or anywhere to any 
_— but the shops or to private purchasers. 

rs. Rowe’s ‘ Knowledge of the Heart’ goes 
off, if old. Bibles, and Prayer-books, and 
Hymn-books, are very bad.” [This may be 
accounted for by the cheapness of these publi- 
cations, when new, and by the facilities afford- 
ed to obtain them nenelz.) “ Annuals 
are dull in going off; very much so, though 
one might expect different. I can hardly sell 
‘Keepsakes’ at all. Children’s books, such as 
are out one year at 2s. 6d. apiece, very nicely 

ot up, sell finely next year at the stalls for 
rom 6d. to 10d. Genteel people buy them of 
us for presents at holiday times. They’ll give 
an extra penny quite cheerfully if there’s 
‘Price 2s. 6d.’ or ‘ Price 3s. 6d.’ lettered on the 
back or part of the title-page. School-books 
in good condition don’t stay long on hand, 
especially Pinnock’s. There’s not a few people 
who stand and read and read for half an hour 
or an hour at atime. It’s very trying to the 
temper when they take up room that way, and 
prevent others seeing the works, and never lay 
out a penny theirselves. But they seem quite 
lost in a book. — I’m sure | don’t 7 
what they are. me seem very poor, judg- 
ing by their dress, and mest shabby 
genteels. I can’t help telling them, when I see 
them going, that ’'m much obliged, and I hope 
that perhaps next time they’ll manage to say 
‘thank ye,’ for they don’t open their lips once 
in twenty times. I know a man in the trade 
that goes dancing mad when he has customers 
of this sort, who aren’t customers. I dare say, 
one day with another, I earn 3s. the year 
through; wet days are greatly against us, for 
if we have a cover people won't stop to look 
at a stall. Perhaps the rest of my trade earn 
the same.” This man told me that he was not 
unfrequently asked, and by respectable people, 
for indecent works, but he recommended them 
to go to Holywell street themselves. He be- 
lieved that some of his fellow-traders did sup- 
ply such works, but to no t extent. 

An elderly man, who known the street 
book-trade for many years, but was not con- 
cerned in it when I saw him, told me that he 
was satisfied he had sold old books, old plays 
often, to Charles Lamb, whom he described as 
a stuttering man, who, when a book suited 
him, sometimes laid down the price, and smiled 
and nodded, and then walked away with it in 
his pocket or under his arm, without a word 
having been exchanged. When we came to 
speak of dates, I found that my informant— 
who had only conjectured that this was Lamb 
—was unquestionably mistaken. One of the 
best customers he ever had for anything old 
or curious, and in Italian, if he mcrae, Bro 
rightly, as well as in English, was the late Rev. 

r. Seott, who was chaplain on board the Vie- 
tory, at the time of Nelson's death at Trafal- 

* He had a living in Yorkshire, I believe 
t was,” said the man, “and used to come up 
every now and then to town. I was always 
glad to see his white head and rosy face, and 
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trade, though it wasn’t always easy to catch 
what he said, for he spoke quick, and not very 
distinct. But he was a pleasant old gentleman, 
and talked to a poor man as politely as he 
might toanadmiral. He was very well known 
in my trade, as I was then employed.” 

The same man once sold to a gentleman, he 
told me, and he believed it was somewhere 
about twenty-five years ago, if not more, a 
Spanish or Portuguese work, but what it was 
he did not know. It was marked 1s, 9d., be- 
ing a good-sized book, but the stall-keeper was 
tired of having had it a long time, so that he 
gladly would have taken 9d. for it. The gen- 
tleman in question handed him half-a-crown, 
and, as he had not the change, the purchaser 
said : “O, don’t mind ; it’s worth far more than 
half-a-crown to me.” When this liberal cus- 
tomer had walked away, a gentleman who had 
been standing at the stall all the time, and who 
was an occasional buyer, said, “ Do you know 
him ?” and, on receiving an answer in the nega- 
tive, he rejoined, “ That’s Southey.” 

Another stall-keeper told me that his cus- 
tomers—some of whom he supplied with any 
periodical in the same way as a newsvender— 
had now and then asked him, especially “the 
ladies of the family,” who glanced, when they 
passed, at the contents of his stall, why he had 
not newer works? “I tell them,” said the 
stall-keeper, “that they hadn’t become’ cheap 
enough yet for the streets, but that they would 
come to it in time.” After some conversation 
about his trade, which only confirmed the state- 
ments I have given, he said laughingly, “ Yes, 
indeed, you all come to such as me at last. 
Why, last night I heard a song about all the 
stateliest buildings coming to the ivy, and I 
thought, as I listened, it was the same with 
authors. The best that the best can do is the 
—— —— at last. And no harm, for 

e’s in the best of com , with Shakspeare, 
and all the great mlce~ ¥ 28 

Calculating 15s. weekly as the average earn- 
ings of the street book-stall keepers—for 
further information induces me to think that 
the street bookseller who earned 18s, a week 
regularly, cleared it by having a “ tidy pitch” 
—and reckoning that, to clear such an amount, 
the bookseller takes, at least, 11. lis. 6d. 
weekly, we find 5,460 guineas yearly expended 
in the purchase of books at the purely street- 
stalls, independently of what is laid out at the 
open-air stalls connected with book-shops. 


THE APPROACH TO VENICE. 
(From Mr. Rusxtn’s new work, “ The Stones of Venice."’] 


AyD now come with me, for I have kept you 
too long from your gondola; come with me, 
on an autumnal morning, through the dark 

tes of Padua, and let us take the broad road 
eading towards the East. 

It lies level for a league or two, between its 
elms and vine. festoons full laden, their thin 
leaves veined into searlet hectic, and their clus- 
ters deepened into gloomy blue; then mounts 
an embankment above the Brenta, and runs be- 
tween the river and the broad plain, which 
stretches to the north in endless lines of mul- 
berry and maize. The Brenta flows slowly, 
but strongly ; a muddy volume of yellowish- 
grey water, that neither hastens nor slackens, 

ut glides heavily between its monotonous 
banks, with here and there a short, babbling 
eddy, twisted for an instant into its opaque 
surface, and vanishing as if something had been 
d into it and gone down. Dusty and 

eless the road fares along the dyke on its 
northern side, and the tall white tower of 
Dolo is seen trembling in the heat mist far 





away, and never seems néarer than it did at 
first. Presently you one of the much 
vaunted “ villas on the Brenta ;” a glaring spec- 
tral shell of brick and stucco, its windows with 
painted architraves like picture-frames, and a 
court-yard paved with pebbles in front of it, all 
burning in the thick glow of the feverish sun- 





shine, but fenced from the high road, for 
‘magnificence’ sake, with goodly posts and 
chains; then another of Kew Gothie with Chi- 
nese variations, painted red and green; a third 
composed for the greater part of dead wall, 
with fictitious windows painted upon it, each 
with a pea-green blind, and a classical archi- 
trave in bad perspective; and a fourth with 
stucco figures set on the top of its garden wall; 
some antique, like the kind to be seen at the 
corner of the New Road, and some of clumsy 

otesque dwarfs, with fat bodies and large 

oots. This is the architecture to which her 
studies of the Renaissance have conducted mo- 
dern Italy. 

The sun climbs steadily, and warms into in- 
tense white the walls of the little piazza of 
Dolo, where we change horses. Another 
dreary stage among the now divided branches 
of the Brenta, forming irregular and half-stag- 
nant canals, with one or two more villas on the 
other side of them, but these of the old Vene- 
tian type, and sinking fast into utter ruin, 
black, and rent, and lonely, set close to the 
edge of the dull water, with what were once 
small gardens beside them, kneaded into mud, 
and with blighted fragments of gnarled hedges 
and broken stakes for their fences; and here 
and there a few fragments of marble steps, 
which have once given them graceful access 
from the water’s edge, now settling into the 
mud in broken joints, all aslope, and slippery 
with green weed. At last the road turns 
sharply to the north, and there is an open 
space, covered with bent grass, off the right of 
lit: but do not look that way. 

Five minutes more, and we are in the upper 
room of the little inn at Mestre, glad of a mo- 
ment’s rest in shade. The table is always (I 
think) covered with a cloth of nominal white 
and perennial grey, with plates and glasses at 
due intervals, and small loaves of a peculiar 
white bread, made with oil, and more like knots 
| of flour than bread. The view from its balcony 
is not cheerful: a narrow street with a solitary 
brick church and barren campanile on the other 
side of it; and some conventual buildings, with 
a few crimson remnants of fresco about their 
windows; and between them and the street a 
ditch with some slow current in it, and one or 
two small houses beside it, one with an arbor 
of roses at its door, as in an English tea-garden, 
the air, however, about us, having nothing of 
roses, but a close smell of garlic and crabs, 
warmed by the smoke of various stands of hot 
chestnuts. ‘There is much vociferation also 
going on beneath the windows respecting cer- 
tain wheelbarrows, oe in te naps . our 
ba e; we appease their rivalry with our 
bat tatiente, and follow them down the nar- 
row street. 

We have but walked about two hundred 
yards when we come to a low wharf or quay, 
at the extremity of a canal, with long steps on 
each side down to the water, which latter we 
fancy for an instant has become black with 
stagnation ; another glance undeceives us—it is — 
covered with the black boats of Venice. We 
enter one of them, rather to try whether they be 
real boats or not, than with any definite pur- 
pose, and glide away ; at first feeling as if the 
water were yielding continually beneath the 
boat, and letting her sink into soft vacancy. |t 
is something clearer than any water we have 
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seen lately, and of a pale green; the banks 
only two or three feet above of it, of mud and 
rank grass, with here and there a stunted tree, 
gliding swifily past the small casement of the 
gondola, as if they were dragged by upon a 
painted scene. 

Stroke by stroke we count the plunges of 
the oar, each heaving up the side of the boat 
slightly, as her silver shoots forward. 

e lose patience, and extricate ourselves from 
the cushions: the sea air blows keenly by as 
we stand leaning on the roof of the floating 
cell. In front, nothing to be seen but lo 
canal and level bank: to the west, the tower o' 
Mestre is lowering fast, and behind it there 
have risen purple ioe of the color of dead 
rose-leaves, all around the horizon, feebly de- 
fined against the afternoon sky—the alps of 
Bassano. Forward still; the endless canal 
bends at last, and then breaks into intricate an- 
gies about some low bastions, now torn to 
pieces, and staggering in ugly rents towards the 
water—the bastions of the fort of Malghera. 
Another turn and another perspective of canal, 
but not interminable. The silver beak cleaves 
it fast—it widens; the rank grass of the banks 
sinks lower and lower, and at last dies in tawny 
knots along an expanse of weedy shore, Over 
it, on the right, but a few years back, we might 
have seen the lagoon stretching to the horizon, 
and the warm southern sky bending over Mala- 
mocco to the sea. Now we can see nothing 
but what seems a low and monotonous dock- 
yard wall, with flat arches to let the tide 
through it ;—this is the railroad bridge, conspi- 
cuous above all things. But at the end of 
those dismal arches there rises, out of the wide 
water, a straggling line of low and confused 
brick buildings, which, but for the many towers 
which are mingled among them, might be the 
suburbs of an English manufacturing town. 
Four of five domes, pale, and apparently at a 

eater distance, rise over the centre of the 
ine; but the object which first catches the eye 
is a sullen cloud of black smoke brooding over 
the northern half of it, and which issues from 
the belfry of a church. 

It is Venice. 





MUSIC. 


Map’Lxe Liyp’s return to New York has been, 





liancy. A Tyrolean duet between Mad’lle 
Lind and Signor Belletti was the only other 
novelty of the programme. It was exquisitely 
sung, but too elaborate a composition to please 
the unartistic ear. Signor Salvi now gives his 
aid to these concerts, singing in his customary 
graceful style, but with certainly all his former 
artificial manner. The orchestra has been en- 
larged by the excellent Germania band, and 
played admirably under Mr. Benedict. 
The concert on Wednesday morning com- 
rised no novelty to those who attended the 
t series of concerts, ae Mendelssohn's 
“They Rest in the Lord.” e first part was 
sacred, including the “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” the aria above mentioned, and 
Haydn’s “On Mighty Pens.” This last was 
most exquisitely delivered. The oft repeated 
trio for voice and two flutes was delightfully 
sung in the second part as Mad’lle Lind only 
can sing it. Signor Belletti is in excellent 
voice, and = e duett with Signor Salvi ad- 
mirably. On both occasions Mad'lle Lind’s 
English ballads were of course beautifully 
sung and most rapturously received. 





ee 


FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 


Tue death of Mr. Philip Hone, during the last 
week, isone of those events which recall an era 
of the growth of the city—bringing up before the 
mind the progress of civic events, ideas, charitable 
institutions, literary and fine art associations, with 
all of which Mr. H. was more or less identified. 
The celebration of the completion of the Erie 
Canal was the event of Mr. Hone’s Mayoralty. 
Mr. H. was one of the original founders of the 
American Art-Union, and at the time of his death 
the oldest member, in years, of its Council of 
Management. He was the constant friend and 
supporter of the Mercantile Library Association, 
the members of which have shown every respect 
to his memory. His bust in marble is in the large 
room of the Library. Mr. Hone was in his 
seventy-first year. His courteous, amiable, and 
dignified manner will long be remembered. 

The title of Bulwer’s new comedy, written for the 
furtherance of a society for the benefit of Literary 
Men and Artists, is—* Not so Bad as we Seem ; 
or, Many Sides to a Character.” It is in five acts, 
the scene London, and the time the reign of 





of course, but a renewal of the former enthu- 
siasm excited by her some months since. We | 
have made no record of her 

that time, the — points of interest having 
been sufficiently well known through the daily 
journals; but it is with sincere pleasure we | 
welcome her once more among us, a pleasure 
that is only damped by the consciousness of 
how fleeting her presence must be. The first 
of the present series of concerts were given at 
a etn ae eee tan 

ripler . opening night, last 

nesday, saw the arena of Castle Garden well 
thronged with a crowded audience, 
renew their former delight, and ed to 
find Mad’lle Lind in apparently excellent spirits. 
Never have we heard her sing with more fer- 
vor and animation. Her voice has never, we 
believe, been fuller and purer than it is at pre- 
sent. The programme was interesting, in- 
cluding Meyerbeer’s Gipsy Song, from the 
Camp of Silesia, which is one of this lady’s 
triumphs. Nothing could be more perfect than 
her delivery of this characteristic air; nothing 
more dramatic than her conception of the 
whole. It is in compositions of this kind that 
her genius is incontestable, both as regards 
idea and execution. On this evening the Gip- 


to 


— during | 





sy song was incomparable in facility and bril- 


George I. It was to be acted at Devonshire 
House, May 16th, when the Queen was to be pre- 
sent; the price of a single ticket, issued on a writ- 
ten application to his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, £5—which is considered a contribution to 
the scheme. Mr. Charles Dickens is advertised 
as the manager, and as taking a part in the per- 
formance, in conjunction with Mr. Robert Bell, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Dudley Costello, Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, Mr. Augustus Egg, Mr. John 
Forster, Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. J. 
Westland Marston, Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. J. 
Tenniel, &c. Portions of the scenery have been 
presented by Mr. Absolon, Mr. Thomas Grieve, 
Mr. Lewis Haghe, and Mr. Telbin. Mr. Web- 
ster of the Haymarket renders important assist- 
ance. Mr. Maclise has offered to paint a picture 
(the subject to be connected with the performance 
of the comedy), to be placed at the disposal of the 
society. The scheme is eaid to have originated 
with Mr. Dickens, at the Private Theatricals at 
Knebworth, last autumo. The particular plan of 
the Society or Guild of Literature and Art, as it 
is termed, embraces the objects of life insurance, 
pensions, payments, &c., together with the endow- 
ment of an Institute, wi 
offices, and salaries attached. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
offers the land for the purpose, handsomely second- 
ing a charity conceived in a noble spirit. 

The New York correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Bulletin reports the recent celebration of 


to the memory of Major Noah; the writer, who 
was present, goes on to say :—* Here was a begin- 
ning to the American dramatic fund celebration. 


Here was a start to be followed up. For 
Major Noah written for the American drama ; 
battled for its interests ; helped to sustain it in nu- 
merous instances when it was tottering; and 
throughout his life labored for its everyway ad- 
vancement. But beyond toasting Mr. Fleming (a 
thing which could not be helped, for he was an 
officer of the association), no further notice of 
anything, any measure, or any person, American 
in character or feeling, was taken. Charles 
Kean was toasted, and a fifieen minute extract 
from an old speech of his at au English fund din- 
ner, read by the chairman from a newspaper ! 
Mrs. Kean was also toasted, and James Wallack, 
senior—all English people. While Mrs. Mowatt 
Set fighting hard with the critics, as she has been 
or two years over the water, in behalf of Ameri- 
can reputation for genius), Miss Cushman, McKean 
Buchanan, Mr. Murdoch, Harry Placide, and Ed- 
win Forrest (not to mention a dozen others), 
American actors were not so much as named. 
* ** Who were the speeches by? W. R. 
Blake delivered a eulogy on the late D. C. Colden, 
a former President of the Association. Above all 
things, a eulogy by Blake on Mr. Colden! Mr. 
Lynne, a clever enough stock actor, from 
Brougham’s Lyceum, delivered a speech in reply 
to the memory of Shakspeare. It was a string of 
centos, culled with very little discrimination from 
various writers, and delivered in a very artificial 
style. Mr. Brougham (who can speak when he 
has a mind to) caught the prevailing dulness, and 
rattled off some very agreeable nonsense, which 
no one could follow. Brookes, of the Ezpress, 
acquitted himself with some success. * * * In 
all the affair, the want of some able tacticians with 
American enterprise at the start, was painfully 
evident. Mr. John McKeon, the late District At- 
torney, was a Trustee and absent in Europe. He 
could have done something to help ; but his ab- 
sence was not even remembered in a toast! Mr. 
Prescott Hall, the present U. 8. District Attorney 
(a man well known in sporting and dramatic 
circles as one of great tact and judgment upon 
such affairs), was also absent from illness, and he 
was not remembered either!! The fact is, too, 
there is not one actor out of five hundred who can 
make a speech. Even the speeches of Macready 
are killed by their insufferable vanity and self-con- 
ceit. The actor is so wedded to the thoughts of 
others—to borrowed wit and stolen pathos—that 
without his cue he is a mere mouther of words. 
A toast was given, ‘ Painting, Poetry, and Music, 
and Bryant being present, was not even thought of 
to respond to it. The right kind of men were not 
there ; and yet there were a dozen present whom 
I could have selected, who, pn eee had 
been given them, would have much to the 
hilarity of the oceasion by their pointed humor ; 
but English Flunkeyism was in the ascendant. 
Where were Willis, Epes Sargent, Mr. Boker, Mr. 
Barker, Dr. Bird, Mr. Miles, Mr. Pray, Gen. Mor- 
ris, Dr. Conrad, Cornelius Mathews, and a host of 
other American dramatists? And, in their ab- 
sence, why were not letiers read from them ?” 
Prof. Page has communicated to the National 
Intelligencer the following statement of his expe- 
riment with an Electro-Magnetic Locomotive on 


seven passengers taken 
Bladensburg, the weight was 11 tons. Under the 
most favorable arrangements, eight pounds are re- 
quired to start a tun on a perfectly level rail, and 
seven pounds will barely keep a ton in motion. 
Ordinarily, upon railroads, allowance is ten 
pounds to a ton, but this applies only to cars unen- 
cumbered by machinery. friction of locomo- 


tive machinery renders its draught far greater, and 
can only be accurately ascertained by experiment in 
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each case. The ic locomotive, the first of 
its kind ever made, is imperfect, and, from the new- 
ness and stiffness of all the work, it runs exceed- 
ingly hard. We will take 200 pounds, which is 

w the actual power required to keep it in mo- 
tion on a level portion of the road. A _ horse 
power upon the usual estimate is 150 pounds 24 
miles an hour, or 375 pounds 1 mile anhour. The 
speed of the magnetic locomotive is, we will say, 
15 miles an hour on a level road (it has in fact 
made more) and its traction 200 pounds. We 
have, then, 375 pounds 1 mile an hour for one 
horse, and 200 pounds 15 miles an hour for the 
locomotive, egg gives eae gag 5 oy But 
the i more than this. It greater 
pet oi slow speed, and must have, by all rea- 
sonable estimates, twelve horse power ; which, as 


I said before, is about one half its proper capacity. | 


One of the most serious defects arises from a want 
of insulation in the helices. After the engine was 
placed on the road it was found necessary to throw 
out of action five of the helices, and these at the 
most important point in thestroke. This difficulty 
could not be remedied without taking both engines 
entirely out—an undertaking for which I had 
neither the time nor means, as the track with 
which we are now accommodated is soon to be 
filled up for the purpose of the Railroad Company. 
Another serious difficulty encountered, was the 
breaking of the porous cells in the battery, causing 
a mixture of the two acids, and the interception of 
a large portion of the power. I had great diffi- 
culty in procuring suitable porous cells, and the 
manufacture of such as I needed was, after great 
expense, given up by two of the best pottery esta- 
blishments in the country as a thing impracticabie. 
It was, however, accomplished through the inge- 
nuity of Mr. Ari Davis, my engineer, but they 
were made of a weak clay, and have now, from 
frequent use, become so much impaired as to break 
from the slightest cause. Before we started two 
of them broke, and the defect was only partially 
repaired. Not far from Bladensburg two more 
gave way, and detracted at once greatly from our 
working power. On our return, about two miles 
from Bladensburg, three more gave way, and we 
were reduced to at least one half of our power. 
The running time from Washington to Bladens- 
burg was thirty-nine minutes. We were 

on the way five times, or we should have probably 
made the run in less than thirty minutes. Going 
and coming there were seven stops and three de- 
lays—that is, the engine was backed three times, 
but without entirely ya headway. It is a very 
important and interesting feature of this engine, 
which I demonstrated some years since, that the 
reversing power is greater than the propelling 
power ; it is nearly twice as great. When the en- 
gine is reversed, the magneto-clectric induction is 
in favor of the battery current, and augments its 
effects. The defect of the cells is easily remedied. 
The trouble growing out of the oscillating motion 
of the car can all be obviated by using rotary in- 
stead of reciprocating engines. The greatest speed 
attained on our last trip was about nineteen miles 
an hour, and about seven more than in any former 


ex 

Mr. Shattuck, in his recent Sanitary Report of 
the State of Massachusetts, thus compares the 
sanitary condition of London and Boston :— 
“« Much has been said of the sanitary evils of Lon- 
don, where 32 cent. of the deaths are those of 
persons under five years of age, when the average 
age of all at death is 264 years, and where the 
annual rate of mortality for the whole population 
is lin 40. in Boston from 1840 to 1845, 46.62 
per cent. of all the deaths were those of persons 
under 5 years of age, and in some classes of the 
population more than 62 per cent. were under that 
age ; the average age of all that died in the same 
parish was 21.43 years, and of the Catholic 
burials, 13.43 years only. And the rate of mor- 
tality for the last nine years was 1 ia 39, and the 


last year 1 in 26.” Further items from this report 
are 


of interest, as those relating to the average rate 
ortality in Boston and the country towns of 
Massachusetts, with the liability to death at differ- 
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ent :—“ For all ages the average rate of 
mortality in Boston was 2.53 per cent. or | in 
39 of the whole population. In the country towns 
in 1830 it was 1.49 per cent. or 1 in 67. In 
Boston of those under five years of age, 9 out of 
every 100 died ; while in the country 3 05 only or 
about one third as many of the same age, died. 
A comparison with England will show a very near 
agreement of the health of the country towns with 
| thet of the most healthy districts in England and 
of Boston with London.” This of the effect of 
| seasons: —*“ The summer quarter,—July, August, 
| and September—is uniformly the most fatal both 
in city aud country ; August and September are the 
most unhealthy months in the city, and October in 
the country. This arises from the greater preva- 
‘lence in the city of diseases of the digestive organs 
and in the country of fevers.” Of the influence of 
occupation :—“* 624 years was the average of 
clergymen who died in Massachusetts prior to 
1825: subsequently the age has been diminished to 
5642. The average age at death of physicians 
prior to 1840 was 60.23 years: subsequently the 
average has been reduced nine years. The lon- 
gevity of lawyers has not been so carefully ascer- 
tained, but it is presumed that it was some years 
less than both of the other professions.” The 
average age at marriage: —“ The average age at 
which men marry for the first time in Massachu- 
setts is 25.71 years; and women 22.61 years. In 
England the first marriage of men is at 25.45 years 
and of women at 24.30; and in Belgium of men 
at 29.47 and of women at 27.43. The average 
age of all marrying (either first or subsequent 
marriages) is of men 28.27 years and of women 
24.50; and in England of men :27.30 and of 
women 25.35. The average; lensth of married 
life is of men 19.33 years and <f women 28.90 
years.” 

The Trumpet and Universalist Magazine pub- 
lishes a letter of a correspondent giving a visit to 
Mount Vernon, which he finds in the following 
condition :—*“ I soon arrived where the road, as 
poor as it was, was split into two roads; and I 
could not take both, I was at a stand which to 
take. It was in the woods, there was no guide- 
board, or person to direct. Finally I took the 
one leading towards the river; soon I reached a 
huge gate, with large white oak posts, 18 inches 
square, evidently a relic of antiquity. Passing 
this, I soon found three slaves at work, and was 
informed by them that I was on Mount Vernon 
farm, but that road was the proprietor’s private 
road. Leaving that and pursuing the other, soon 
brought me to two octangular mud-houses, about 
sixteen feet in diameter. Here was Gen. Wash- 
ington’s entrance to Mount Vernon, and was 
known as the white gate. There are a great 
many of those huge gates on the farm, each had 





Vernon this way is peculiarly striking. A minute 
description would be like a romance, for here is 
three fourths of a mile which contains a multitude 
of little mountains or hills which nature has cover- 
ed with half-grown trees. The road winds partly 
around one, then turning and circling half around 
another, and so on. They contain about two 
acres each, and are of the shape of cannon balls 
buried half under ground. The road is madé 
with ease by following the valley. Approaching 
another of those gates, a village of slave huts are 
before you. Passing through the street of the 
African city, in the rear of the mansion, down a 


land with scattering locust and savern trees scat- 
tered over the field), under the brow of the hill 
will be seen what looks like an old lime-kiln. On 
approaching it there will be seen these words :— 
‘ Within this enclosure rest the remains of Gen. 
George Washington.” 

The cause of International Copyr'ght is making 
progress on the continent. The Paris correspond- 
ent of the Literary Gazette writes :—“ The move- 
ment against literary piracy only requires to be 
aided by a vigorous impulsion on your side of the 





its particular name. The approach to Mount 





government has taken the matter up with great 
seriousness, and has already despatched Baron Bil- 
ling, a diplomatist of note, to Brussels and the 
Hague, to negotiate treaties for the protection of 
literary property in Belgium, Holland, and France. 
With Holland, there cannot be the slightest diffi- 
culty in effecting an arrangement ; and if Belgium 
will not submit to do what is right with a good 
grace, it cannot, surely, be difficult to compel her. 
But, in truth, the mass of the Belgium population 
are ashamed of the scandalous piracy of which 
their country is the theatre; and even the pirates 
themselves would not be sorry to see it put an end 
to, as from the competition that prevails it has be- 
come a trade of much hazard and small profit. 
From the Hague, Baron Billing isto go to London 
on a like mission ; and he will there, no doubt, be - 
seconded by Dr. Bascher, the Austrian agent, who 
has already succeeded in ecettling the basis of a 
treaty between Austria and France. French pnb- 
lishers and authors regret to see the supineness of 
their English brethren, who, one would think, 
should be more interested in the subject than any 
nation ; but the presence of the French and Aus- 
trian diplomatists will perhaps arouse them ; or if 
it does not, let us hope that Lord Palmerston will 
have the good sense and the patriotism to defend 
English literature without their aid.” 

The Illustrated News presents a sketch of that 
rather peculiar family affair, the Agapemone, with 
some details which are curious in the history of 
experiments of this kind: “ The Agapemone, or 
the Abode of Love, is the residence of a religious 
body, which calls itself the Family of Love. It is 
situated at Charlinch, near Spaxton, about nine miles 
from Taunton, in a pleasant part of the varied and 
charming county of Somerset. The site is a gentle 
eminence, backed by the Quantock Hills, and the 
area of the whole space is more than an acre. The 
centre building in the Sketch is the residence of Mr. 
Prince, the chief of the sect or family,—or, as some 
of his disciples are accused of calling him, ‘ God 
Incarnate, —and some others of the Brethren. On 
the right is the Banqueting-Hall, formerly the Cha- 
pel, the gable of which is surmounted by a lion 
rampant, flag and staff: on a scroll are the words 
‘Hail, Holy Love! On the extreme right, and in 
the distance are dwelling houses, conservatories, 
&c., inclosing the lawn or pleasure ground. on the 
left of which are the stables and coach-houses. In 
the left of the foreground is another dwelling house 
and aviary. The equipage used by the family is 
first-rate, and the order of the procession for tra- 
velling or taking the air, is seen in the foreground. 
Occasionally, additional carriages and equestrians, 
with bloodhounds, which belong to the establish- 
ment, accompany the handsome vehicle shown in 
the sketch. The number of persons who composed 
the family in the summer of 1849 was about sixty, 
some married and others unmarried—the two 
classes being about equal in numbers. The 
brethren comprise several clergymen—four, at 
least, who have belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, who have either left it or been deprived of 
their preferment on account of their peculiar 
opinions ; a medical man, who attends the Family 
professionally ; an attorney, who manages the legal 
business for the Family ; a civil engineer, a farmer, 
&c. All the members of the Family appear to be 
persons of substance, though some of them have 
aequired their property by marriage. They live at 
their ease, in much enjoyment, and rather mock at 














lane through the barn-yard, and so on down an- 
other lane into the cow pasture (a broken piece of 





water to uce the best results, The French 


solemn professional men for their seriousness and 
care. They profess merriment. They ride out for 
pleasure, they hunt, they play at various games, and 
delight in hockey, especially on Sunday. They 
have money in the bank, the interest of which 
must, of course, be paid by the labor of some por- 
tion of that serious, care-taking community, which 
does not enter the Abode of Love, nor ride in car- 
riages, nor play at hockey on Sunday. They have 

a farm, but it does not appear that they 
cultivate the land themselves. Their property is 
managed in common by their chiefs, they take 
their meals in common, and have their pursuits in 
common. Their creed is typified by their practices. 
They have converted the chapel into a hanqueting- 
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in that separation Mr. Lumley has taken a most | Byron to a friend. “I don’t know what others 


house, and substitute feasting and enjoyment for 
privation and prayer. ‘ If God be not life, happi- 
ness, and love,’ said one of the Family, ‘then we 
do not know what God is.’ Every family, the 
same jolly fellow declared, should be an Aga- 
pemo. ‘Their superior, and apparently the founder 
of the Family, Mr. Prince, was the Curate of 
Charlinch, and has travelled about a good deal, 
disseminating his doctrines, and making converts 
to the system of love. Some of his disciples re- 
gard him with great reverence, and believe that 
what he commands God commands, if he be not 
God himself. It transpired at a trial which took 
place in the Court of Exchequer nearly two years 
ago, that three sisters, each of whom had about 
six thousand pounds at her own disposal, were 
convinced by the agency of the teachers of the sect 
that they were commanded by God to marry three 
of the brethren. ‘They accordingly went to Taun- 
ton in June, 1845, and the day after their arrival 
agreed to marry three gentlemen whum they had 
never seen before, and in one month they were 
married. The superior seems to have very willing 
followers—his recommendations are so pleasant, 
and over them he exercises great influence.” 

The London Morning Chronicle has issued its 
commission to report on the state of Her Majesty's 
Theatre—the Opera House :—*“ Taking the opera 
of La Tempesta, it notices the various classes of 
labor called into requisition for the production of 
the work. The writer commences with two of 
the most interesting artistic departments of the 
theatre,—its instrumental music and its painting. 
The orchestra contains about seventy-five per- 
formers. It is often reinforced by military bands. 
‘There is also an organ for church music, so often 
effectively introduced when the scene represents 
the interior of a cathedral or convent, as in 
Roberto il Diavolo. A vast black-looking box, 
which, when not in use, is sunk deep in the bowels 
of the stage—and which, when seen in the gloomy 
depths below, is the last thing one would suspect 
of melody —is the organ, and it can easily and 
speedily be raised by its own machinery to the re- 
quired altitude. * * * ‘The Carpenters’ Depart- 
ment is une of the most surprising in connexion 
with the house. The last scene in La Tempesta 
shows us seventy-two men, lurking in all kinds of 
dark corners, and pulling the ropes which produce 
this scene of enchantment. The total number of 
dresses connected with this theatre is 5,382, per- 
taining to every age and nation. The mere out- 
lay for unmade material last year amounted to 
£1,400, while the gold lace alone cost £200. In 
connexion with the theatre is a school for the 
Ballet, upon the principle of that at the Conserva- 
toire in Paris. The pupil’s application having 
been received, and M. Petit’s opinion having been 
given in favor of her reception, she is formally 
articled for three, five, or seven years. The in- 
struction is gratuitous, and after a time, as the 
pupil becomes useful, she is among the salaried 
members of the company. The whole corps de 
ballet of her Majesty’s Theatre consists of about 
one hundred artists ; the school itself contains be- 
tween thirty and forty pupils. ‘The chorus of the 
theatre consists of between fifty and sixty ladies 
and gentlemen, all of whom are, ex necessitate, 
musicians of no common order of talent. At- 
tached to the theatre is a Fire Brigade ; a flood of 
water can be directed in any part of the house by 
turning a screw. It is impussible to specify*all the 
individual officials of the building. Upon the 
books of her Majesty’s Theatre there are about 
five hundred names regularly enrolled as members 
of the establishment, and it is estimated that about 
as many more are more or less dependent upon it 
for support. The Chronicle says that Mr. Lumley 
regards his stage as a place of business, and has 
jntroduced the habits of business there. ‘Gold no 
longer purchases the entrée behind the curtain, 
and there is a stringent direction to the artists that 
they are not to be upon the stage at all, except 
when actually engaged in their duty. The separa- 
tion of theatrical art from the foul influences 
which had too long been allowed to defile it, is a 
noble characteristic of the feeling of the day, and 





honorable share. 


The article closes with a sketch | feel, but I am always the lighter when I have got 


of the theatre before and behind the drop scene on rid of mine. It sits on me like the armor on the 
the first night of La Tempesta. ‘A far more fiery Lord Mayor’s champion.” But thousands labor 
excitement reigns behind that drop scene. Ar- | to forge the chains so glittering to the beholder, 


range, consider, plan as youmay—in a great work and so oppressive to the wearer, because the 


y see 


there will always be something to think of at the the glitter, and have never experienced the weight. 
lastmoment. The opening scene is placed upon Southey, who lived in privacy, avoided many of 
the stage, and the artist, hastening here and there, / the inconveniences which celebrity brings. His 


is scrutinizing every point. The ters’ ham- 
mers are clattering, and there is much shouting by 
voices having authority. The chorus are hurrying 


} 


passion was for posthumous renown. 
He had never felt the force of Sydenham’s ques. 
tion, “ What will it profit me when I am gone that 


to their places, and trying to be comfortable in| eight letters of the alphabet should be pronounced 
their new dresses. ‘The ballet ladies are tripping in the sequence which form my name?” But all, 
out from their rooms by twos and by threes, look- at least, might be expected to remember that if the 
ing over their white shoulders at their hemispheres good is written in brass, the evil will not be writ- 


of lisse gauze, and al 


ternately stretching out each ten in sand. Faults and follies are exposed to the 


leg, with a shake and a quiver, that some mystical | gaze of an inquisitive world, and commented upon 
raiment or other may “sit easy.” Four light-limbed | with a freedom which would be far from soothing 


girls are being tied, at as many points of the scene, 
to the cords that are presently to sustain them, as 
they flutter in the air, waving their torches over 
the sinking vessel. sea is lying about very 
quietly, but the spirits of the storm have taken 
their coats off, and it is clear that bad weather is 
coming. Nearly one hundred men, of whom the 
audience will see not one finger, are at their posts 
under, or above, or around the stage. A dreadful 
figure of a gaunt wild man suddenly appears, with 
glowing eyes and hooked metallic talons, and even 
the flushed and earnest laborers stop for a moment 
to give an approving stare at Caliban. The prima 
donna is still in her dressing room, and if she is 
roms | another glance on the large glass, it is time 
wasted—when did she ever look except @ ravir ? 
The composer, courteous but nervous, receives the 
salutations of those around him with an air savor- 
ing of abstraction—he is obviously wishing the fight 
had begun. He will not have to wait long—for 
the hour is come. Now to test the result of so 
much thought, skill, toil, outlay, and anxiety. 
Now for the Unveiling of the Statue. Now to 
decide whether the musician's science and the 
painter’s art, with all the ancillary talent which has 
brought dance, dresses, device, and machinery, to 
their aid, shail be found to have been thrown away 
—whether we have got only notes and bars, shakes 
and cadences, or whether we have been i!luminat- 
ing a page written in the language of inspiration. 
‘Clear the stage’ is thundered out. That is the 
last order which can be given. The rest is with 
the public and with the critic.” 








VARIETIES. 


FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


Tae Maxtxc or a Name.—The grand object 
which Southey proposed to himself, was to earn an 
enduring name. ‘The prospect is dazzling ; but 
near observation will make wise men pause before 
they strip for the race. The prize is hard to win, 
hard to keep, hardest of all to enjoy. The chap- 
let on the side which is turned to the public may 
show roses alone, but there are thorns enough in 
the interior circle which presses on the brow. 
Toil and disappointment attend the outset of the 
career, and when success begins, envy and detrac- 
tion follow close behind. The same ambition 
which makes the aspirant desire to rise makes 
former equals desire to keep him down. When, at 
last, he is high enough for public applause, he is 
equally a mark for public censure. Then, too, 
commence a new set of jealousies between him 
and his brethren of the irritable race. He gets 
many a pat on the shoulder, but he has many a 
stroke of the whip. “I have considered it well,” 
says Sydenham, “ and find celebrity to be lighter 
than a feather or a bubble.” .With more truth it 
might be asserted that it is heavier than lead. “I 
intend,” wrote Newton, when his glorious discove- 
ries began to excite the hostility of rivals, “I in- 
tend to have done with matters of philosophy. I 
blame my own imprudence for parting with so 
substantial a blessing as my quiet to run after a 
shadow.” “ You see what fame is!” wrote Lord 





to ambitious minds. Lord Bacon, in his will, be- 
queathed his “ name and memory to the next age ;” 
but it would afford him small satisfaction that the 
posterity which acknowledged him to be “the 
brightest and the wisest,” should also pronounce 
him “ the meanest of mankind.” The great poet 
to whom we are indebted for this terse character 
of the great philosopher, writhed-when he read a 
pamphlet of Cibber against himself, and his an- 
guish would not be diminished if he could rise to 
read the powerful and sarcastic sketch in which 
the anecdote is preserved. A few of the older 
worthies have escaped through our ignorance of 
their lives. But modern curiosity suffers nothing 
to lie hid; and every pedestal which is newly 
erected in the Temple of Fame has a pillory at its 
side. The assiduity of Curl! in publishing memoirs 
and letters, made Arbuthnot call him “a new ter- 
ror of death.” ‘This posthumous martyrdom has 
now become part of the stipulated price which 
talent and genius pay for celebrity When the 
eyes are fixed emulously upon the medal stamped 
with its laurelled head, it is not amiss to turn up 
the under side and show the reverse —London 
Literary Gazette—Art. on Southey’s Common- 
Place Book. 

Fatiactes or tae Gentiemen—(By a lady 
who unfortunately knows them only too well) : 

That women are only born to be their slaves. 

That dinner is to be ready for them the very 
minute they come into the house. 

That a lady’s bonnet can be put on as quickly 
as a gentleman’s hat. 

That we can dress in a minute ; and that ringing 
the bell violently has the effect of making us dress 
one bit the quicker. 

That they can do everything so much better 
than we can—from nursing the baby down to 
poking the firo. 

That nothing can be too good for them. 

That they know our age so much better than we 
do ourselves. 

That music can be learnt without practising, 
and that it is necessary for them to rush out, and 
to slam the door violently, the very moment we 
begin to open our voices, or to run over the last 
new Polka. 

That sleeping after dinner promotes conversa- 
tion. 

That they know what dress and bonnet be- 
comes us so much better than we do. 

That it is necessary to make a poor woman cry 
because a stupid shirt-button happens to be off. 

That we are not allowed to faint, or to have the 
smallest fit of hysterics, without being told “ not to 
make a fool of ourselves.” 

That housekeeping does not require any money, 
and, if we venture to ask forany, that it is pleasant 
to be met with all sorts of black looks insinu- 
ations as to “ what we can do with it all ;” or very 
agreeable to be told that we will be “the ruin of 
him some da, ”—(/ should like to see the day !) 

That the house never requires cleaning, or the 
tables rabbing, or the carpets beating, or the furni- 
ture renewing, or the sofas fresh covers, or, in fact, 
that anything has a right to wear out, or to be 
spoilt, or broken; and, in short, that everything 
ought to last for ever ! 
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That a poor lone woman is never to have any 
pleasure, but always, always to stop at home, and 
«mind her children”—(I’m tired of such non- 


sense). 

That the wish to go to the opera isto be the 
‘sure prelude to a quarrel. 

That their daughters can learn music, painting, 
playing, dancing, and all the accomplishments, 
without the aid of a single master. 

That the expenses of one’s household do not in- 
crease with one’s family, but rather that ten chil- 
dren can be supported for the same cost as one. 

That no husband is perfect, like Hercules, with- 
out a club, and that the less a wife sees of her hus- 
band, the fonder she actually grows of him. 

That it is a pleasure for us to sit up for them.— 
(Punch.) 


The following bit of monkish Latin has been sent 
us with the translation, by “a little girl south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line,” with the request for a 
corner of the “ World.” It is of out of the way 
interest in itself, and a pleasing proof of the old and 
excellent classical training of our Southern friends : 


PARAPHRASE OF THE Lorp’s PRAYER, BY 
Henry Wituiam Lupo.tra, or Germany.— 
« Pater noster,’—Excelsus in creatione, suavis in 
amore, dives in hereditate: “qui in celis”— 
speculum zternitatis, corona jucunditatis, thesau- 
rus felicitatis. “ Sanctificetur nomen tuum ”—ut 
nobis sit mel in ore, melos in aure, jubilam in corde 
—“ Adveniat regnum tuum”—non illud modo, 
potenti# quod nunquam evertitur, sed istud gratia 
quod seepius avertitur ; adveniat ergo jucundum sine 
permixtione, tranquillum sine perturbatione, secu- 
rum sine amissione. “ Fiat voluntas non nostra 
sed tua” sicut in celis ab angelis, sic etiam in 
terra ab hominibus ; ut omnia que non amas, odio 
habeamus ; que diligis diligamus ; que tibi placent 
impleamus ; “ Panem ”—doctrinalem, sacramenta- 
lem, victualem. “ Nostrum” sed ne putetur a nobis, 
dieimus “da nobis quotidianum ” qui sufficiat nobis. 
“Et dimitte nobis debita nostra ””—quecunque 
contra alios commisimus aut contra proximos 
aut contra nosmetipsos. “ Sicut et nos dimittimus 
debitoribus nostris”—qui nos offenderunt vel in 
verbis, vel in personis, vel in rebus. “ Et ne nos 
inducas in tentationem”—mundi, carnis, Diaboli— 
“ Sed libera nos a malo,” presenti, praterito, futuro. 

“ Haec potes quia tuum est regnum et potentia ; 
hee vis quia tua gloria nunc et in secula.” 

Amen. 

Transtation.—* Our Father”—Excelling in 
creation, pleasant in love, rich jn possessions, 
* who art in heaven ”—a looking-glass of eternity, 
a crown of pleasantness, a treasury of felicity— 
“ Hallowed be thy name,” that to us it may be 
honey in the mouth, music in the ears, joy in the 
heart—* Thy kingdom come,” not only that of 
power which never is overthrown, but also that of 
grace which is often turned aside ; may it come 
joyfully without confusion, tranquilly without 
disturbance, secure without loss—“* Thy will be 
done” as in heaven by angels so also on earth by 
men. That we may hate all things, thou hatest, 
choose all things that please thee, fulfil all things 
which thou wouldst have us do—‘* Give us this day 
our daily bread ”—* Bread” doctrinally, sacra- 
mentally, physically—We say “ ours,” but let us 
not think it is of us—* give us daily "—that which 
suffices for us—*“ And forgive us our trespasses” 
against whomsoever we have trespassed, either 
against our neighbors, or against ourselves—* As 
we forgive those who trespass against us”—who 
have offended us either in words, persons, or things 
“ And lead us not jnto temptation,” of the world, 
the flesh, or the Devil—* But deliver us from evil,” 
present, past, future—* For thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory for ever and ever.” 

Amen, 
“E. M. M.” 
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Erratum.—Page 378 of last No., twentieth line from 
bottom of third column, for “ isoterically " read exoteri- 
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establishment in this city where may be found the 
best European books in the various departments of 
Medicine, Chemistry, Philosophy, Natural His- 
tory, and Science generally, will be pleased to 
learn that the agency opened here about a year 
since by Mr. Bailliére, of London and Paris, un- 
der the direction of Mr. George Bridges, has been 
entirely successful, and will be permanently con- 
tinued. The agency has recently been removed to 
the more convenient location, No. 290 Broadway. 
Large additions made to the steck and new and 
important works added by the arrival of the 
steamers. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


We learn that Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. are on the eve of publishing a new and com- 
plete Gazetteer of the United States. It will fur- 
nish the fullest and most recent information re- 
specting the Geography, Statistics, and present 
state of improvement of every part of this great 
Republic, particularly of Texas, California, 
Oregon, New Mexico, &c. The work will be 
issued as soon as the complete official returns of 
the present Census are received. This work will 
be followed by a Universal Gazetteer or Geogra- 
phieal Dictionary of the most complete and com- 
prehensive character. It will be compiled from 
the best English, French, and German authorities, 
and will be published the moment that the returns 
of the present Census of the whole British Empire 
can be obtained. 

Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia, will shortly 
issue from early sheets, a “ History of Normandy 
and of England,” by Sir Francis, Palgrave, in 
handsome crown 8vo., like their edition of Miss 
Strickland’s “Queens of England.” Of this work 
the first volume is nearly ready, and the second and 


third will shortly follow, being in a state of for- | 


wardness. By an arrangement with the London 
publishers, they are also printing a series of Hand- 
books on Natural Philosophy, by Dr. Lardner, in- 
cluding Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, Sound, Optics, Electricity, Heat, 
Magoetism, and Astronomy, to be sold in ten 
parts, or forming two large royal 12mo. volumes, 
with over 800 woodcuts. The same house has 
nearly ready for publication, Lord Campbell's 
“ Lives of the Chief Justices,’ in two handsome 
volumes, crown octavo, to match the “ Lord 
Chancellors” of the same author. Also Mrs. 
Marsh’s “ Romantic History of the Huguenots,” 
in two royal 12mo. volumes, and “ Sir Henry T. 
De la Beche’s Geological Observer,” in one large 
octavo volume, with over 300 illustrations. 
Messrs. Blanchard & Lea have just published a 
new edition of Churchill’s Theory and Practice of 
Midwifery, enlarged and improved from the last 
London edition, by Dr. Condie. Also Kalt- 
schmidt’s School Dictionary of the Latin Lan- 
guage, in two parts, complete. 

Messrs. Barrington & Haswell have in prepara- 
tion—Neill’s Outlines of the Arteries, second edi- 
tion ; and have just published Smith’s Minor Sur- 
gery, third edition, very much enlarged and im- 
proved. Also the fourth edition of Bell and 
Stokes’s Practice. A new edition of Evanson and 
Maunsell on Children. The third edition- of 
Graves’s Clinical Medicine: and the fourth edi- 
tion of Liston and Grosser’s Elements of Che- 
mistry. 

Messrs. Derby & Miller, Auburn, N. Y., have 
sent us a new Trade List, containing the new 
books and new editions, &c., made up to May 1, 
and they announce as in press, and soon to be pub- 
lished, Pure Gold; or, True Religion as distin- 
guished from Counterfeit, by Rev. D. H. Holmes. 
A Life of Jefferson, in octavo, by H. S. Randall, 
Esq. A Life of the Rev. Dr. Judson, of the Bur- 
man Mission, by J. Dement. The Lives of the 
Three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart: and a 
Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 


LIST OF. BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 3D TO THE 17TH OF MAY. 











pp., being the first of a series entitled Arthur's Hoase- 
hold pes dn 

Arthur (T. 8.)—Married Life, its Shadows and Sunshine. 
One thick 18mo. vol., 214 pp, being the second of Ar- 
thur’s Library for the Household. (Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott, Grambo & Co.) 

Anderson (John, D.D.)—The Course of Creation—with a 
Glossary of Scientific Terms. I6mo., pp. 384 (Cincin- 
nati, W. H. Moore & Co.) 

Anthon (G. C.)—Narrative and Documents connected 
with the Displacement of the Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in the University of the city of 
New York. 8vo. pp. 72 (J. R. Winser). 

Achilli (Rev. G.)—Dealings with the Inquisition. 16mo. 
pp. 351 (Harper & Bros.) 

Barhydt (D. P.)—Life: a Poem in Four Books. 12mo., 
pp. 90 (W. Holdredge.) 

Blanchard (E. L.)—The Heirs of Derwent Water. 8vo., 
pp. 208 Neste & Davenport). 

Banyan (John).—The Spirit of Prayer, The Saint’s Privi- 
igge and Profit, The Desire of the Righteous Granted, 

he Unsearchable Riches of Christ and Paul’s De- 
rtare and Crown. 12mo., pp. 426 (Philadelphia, Am. 
aptist Publication Society). 

Copway (George, Chief of the Ojibway Nation) —The 
Traditional History and Characteristic Sketches of the 
Ojibway Nation. One vol. 12mo., beautifully illustrated 
by Darley. pp. 266 (B. B. Mussey & Co.) 

Cornwall (Barry).—nglish Songs and other Small 
Poems. New Edition, 12mo., pp. 387 (Boston, 'Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields ) 

Colton (Rev. W.)—Ship and Shore in Madeira, Lisbon, 
and the Mediterranean. 12mo. pp. 313 (A. 8. Barnes & 


Co.) 

Cooper's (J. F.)\—The Water Witch. 16mo. pp. 462 (G. P. 
Putnam). 

Carlisle (Earl of )—Travels in America—The Poetry of 
Pope. 12mo., pp. 135 (G. P. Putnam). 

Cockton (H.)—The Sisters ; or, the Fatal Marriages. 8vo. 
pp. 233 (H. Long & Bro.) 

Cannon (C. 3.)—Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 
12mo , pp. 208 (E. Dunigan & Bro ) 

Dew (T’. R., late President of William and Mary College). 
—A Second Edition of an Exsay on Slavery. 115 pp., 
8vo. (Richmond, J. W. Randolph). 

Dew (Prof.)—Lectures on the Restrictive System. 195 
pp., 8vo. (Richmond, J. W. Randolph.) 

Darling (M A.)—New York Tax-Book. A List of Per- 
sons, Co-Partnerships, and Corporations who were 
taxed on $17.500 and upwards in the city of New York 
in the year 1851. 8vo., pp. 100 (J. F. Whitney). 

Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica. Ilinst. 
4to., pp. 320 (J. 8. Redfield). 

Félice (G. de).—History of the Protestants of France from 
the commencement of the Reformation to the present 
time. Trans. by H. Lobdell, M.D. 8vo., pp. 624 (E. 
Walker). 

Hubback (Mrs.}—The Wife's Sister; or, the Forbidden 
Marriage. 8vo. pp. 144 (Harper & Bros.) 

Hooper (J. J.)—The Widow Ruagby’s Husband and other 
Tales of Alabama. 12mo. pp. 170 (Phila., A. Hart). 

Jefferson (Thomas).—Memoirs, Correspondence, and Mis- 
cellaneous Papers. Edited by T.J. Randolph. 4 vols. 
8vo., 2017 pp. (Richmond, J. W. Randolph). 

Jefferson (Thomas). —Report of Cases Determined in the 
General Court of Virginia, from 1730 to 1772. 8vo. pp. 
145 (Richmond, J. W. Randolph). 

Johnston (J. F. W.)—Notes on North America, Agricultu- 
ral, Economical, and Social. 2 vols. 12mo., pp. 927 
(Boston, Little & Brown). 

Matthews (James M.)—A Guide to Commissioners in 
Chancery; with Practical Forms for the Discharge of 
their Duties, adapted to the new Code of Virginia. 8vo. 


pp. 234. 

Mayhew (H.)—185!1; or, the Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sandboys, illustrated by Cruikshank. Parts I and 2. 
&vo. pp. 64. (Stringer & Townsend.) 

Pitral (J. C.)\—Americans Warned of Jesuitism ; or, the 
Jesuits Unveiled. 12mo. pp. 267. (J. 8. Redfield.) 

Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia Convention of 
1829-30. 8vo. pp. 920. This book contains the Speech- 
es of Presidents Madison and Monroe, John Randolph. 
Judge Marshall, Governors Giles and Tazewell, and 
other distinguished men. (J. W. Randolph, Richmond.) 

| Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation: a Book for the 
Times. By an American citizen, with an Introductory 
Essay by Calvin E. Stowe, D.D. 12mo. pp. 239. (Bos- 
ton. Gould & Lincoln.) 

Southworth (Emma de E. N )—The Mother-in-Law ; or, 
the Isle of Rays. 8vo. pp. 187. (D. Appleton & Co ) 
Sands (G.)—The Countess of Rudolstadt. Translated by 
F. Robinson. 8vo. pp. 184. (Stringer & Townsend.) 








THE THIRD SERIES OF 
SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, 
CORNER OF THIRTEENTH ST. AND BROADWAY, 
Will be exhibited only One Month. 


These works of Art consist of 
A COLLECTION OF TWENTY-SIX VIEWS OF 
EUROPE, ASIA MINOR, 
SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, NUBIA, 
EGYPT, AND ARABIA, 
And are taken from Nature, and Painted in Oil 
BY PROFESSOR SATTLER. 











Arthur (T. 8.) —Woman’s Trials ; or, Tales and Sketches 
from the Life around us. One thick 18mo. vol., 216 





| my lO Admission 25 cents. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


[May 17. 





NEW WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 


FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION, BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, 
BOSTON. 


AND COMPANY, 





Sketches of European Cities, 


By WILLIAM WARE, author of “ Zenobia; or, Letters from Palmyra,” “ Aurelian,” &c., &c., &e. ° 


The Religion of Geology, and its Collateral Sciences. 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.B., President of Amherst College, &c., &c. 


Margaret: a Tale of 


By the Author of “ RICHARD EDNEY ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


The Worcester Pulpit: 


With Historical Reminiscences and Biographical Sketches. 


The True Remedy for Woman’s Wrongs. 


By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


Nos. 36 and 37. 


Forming the concluding Numbers of the BOSTON EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. When complete it 
will embrace Thirty-eight splendid Steel Engravings, executed in the highest style of the Art. 


Shakspeare. 


the Real and Ideal. 


By Rev. ELAM SMALLEY, D.D. 





P. S. & Co. have 


SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
THE BANKER’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 


in paper. 


THE BANKER’S ALMANAC FOR 1851. 
cloth. 


recently Published. 
1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 
1 vol. 12mo. 50 cents in cloth ; 374 cents 


1 volume 8vo. 25 cents in paper; 50 cents in 
ap 196t 








New Works just Published. 





George Sand’s great Work Complete. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 


THE CONTINUATION AND COMPLETION OF 
“CONSUELO,” 


The most celebrated of Modern Fictions. 


By GEORGE SAND. 


Translated from the New Paris Edition of Charpentier, 
with the Revisions and Corrections, 


By FAYETTE ROBINSON. 
Three Volumes in one. Price 50 cents. 


1851; 


Or, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND 
MRS. SANDBOYS. 

Their Son and Daughter, who came up to Town to 
“ Enjoy Themselves,” and see the GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

By HENRY MAYHEW, 

Author of “ Greatest Plague of Life,” &c. 

With Illustrations by Cruikshank. 


Parts I. and II. Price 25 cents. 








RECENTLY ISSUED, 

FISH AND FISHING. Revised edition. By Frank Fo- 
rester. Price $3. 

LITERARY REMAINS of Willis Gaylord Clark. 4th 
edition, $1 50. 

WARWICK WOODLANDS. By Frank Forester. Cl. 
75 cts.; paper. 50 cts. 

THE LORGNETTE. Complete in two volumes, $3 50. 

oe OF YORK; or, the White Rose of England. 

cents 
yk — or, the Female Pontiff. By Reynolds. 


ANNE "GREY. By the Author of Granby. 50 cts. 

CONSUELO. By George Sand. 50 cts. 

= ao s-EBURYS ON THE RHINE. By Thack- 
. 126 cts. 

SELF- DECEPTION. By Mrs. Ellis. Part Ist, 374 cts. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS. By Mrs. Crowe. 50 ets. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


my 10 tf 222 Broadway, N.Y. 


G. & B. WESTERMANN BROS. 
German Booksellers, Publishers, and 
Importers, 

2909 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Received lately the following New German Publications. 





EWALD (8.), die drei ersten Evangelien ueberseizt. u. 
erkiaert. Pap. $1 63. 


NEANDER (DR. AUG.), der erste Brief Johannis, prak- 
tisch erlaentert. Berl. 1851. Pap. 8le. (Vol. 3 of 
Schneider, d. heil Schrift.) 

HOFMANN (D., R.), das Leben Jesu nach d. Apokryphen 
im Zusammenhange aus den Quellen erzeehit. u. wis- 
senschaftlich untersucht. Leipz. 1851. Pap. $2 25. 

SCHROEDER (D. J. F.), Satzungen u. Gebraeuche des 
talmudisch rabbinischen Judenthums. Brem. 1851. Pap. 


V. GERLACH, OTTO, Predigten. Mit biograph. Skizze. 
Berl. 1850. Pap Tic. 

CHALYBAEUS (H. M.), System der speculativen Ethik 
oder Philosophie der Familie, des Staates u. d. relig. 
Sitte 2 vols. Leipz. 1850. Pap. $4 38. 

BRETSCHNEIDER (K. G.). Selbst biographie. Mit B.'s 
Bildniss Gotha 1851. Pap. $1 25. 

NOV. TESTAMENTUM LATINE interprete Hieron ymo. 
Ex celeberrimo Cod. Amiatino er gwd by antiquissime 
et praestantissim onunc primum ed. st. Tischendorf. 
C, pia memoria Gregorii X VL. Necoais tabula lapidi in- 
cisa. 4to. Lips. 1851. Pap. $5 35. 

ZEITSCHRIFT fuer vergleichende Sprachforschung auf 
dem Gebiete des Deutschen, Griech. u. Lateinischen. 
emg 54 von Dr. Th. Aufrecht u Dr. A. Kuhn. Berl. 
1851. 1. Heft pro Jabrgang von 8 Heften, $4. 

auedic: (DR. L.), the British Classical Authors. Select 
Specimens of the National Literature of England from 
Chaucer to the present time. Poetry and Prose. Second 
edition. Bransw. 1851. One - 8vo. volume of 736 
pages. Pap. $1 50; half bound, $2 25. 





LA8T NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
B. TAUCHNITZ’S COLLECTION OF 
BRITISH AUTHORS, 
Thirty-Seven and a Half Cents each volume. 
| KAVANAGH (JULIF).—Nathalie: a Tale. 2 vols. 
| MILTON (JOHN).—Poetical Works. 1 vol, 





ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 


155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses :—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Fyne f A ange J. Ww. Moore j Lippinentt Grambo 
Ticknor, Reed & Pil Pied; Lite & | & Brown; ; Gould & Lin. 
coln, E. H. Pease & Co., &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
blications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so ted he keeps their best and most salable 
Rooks only, The pe Bante of what is going on in the 
publishing world, neceswary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ up,” brings to bis notice Many valuable 
Books pablished not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there — — a demand for, moderate supplies 


will be i panes 
the Trade solicited, and wor ioe rely on 

Bs... ty lowest prices for cash, or cash at end of each 
month. 
To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the of Cliff street. 
To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
omer rye they would be introduced to the notice of the 

de, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 366, 123 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The British Museam. 
2. See try Chambers’s 


Do. 
4. Porsotal al History of Charles IL, Atheneum. 
5. Tales and Traditions of Hungary, Do. 
6. Prospects of Europe, United 
i An Ice-hill Party in Russia, B 
8. Influence of Higher upon Inferior 


Observer. 
9. Seminary for (Shakspeare’s) Young Ladies, Cham- 
3's Journal. 
10. The London Times on our Monetary Affairs, Com- 
mercial Advertiser 
11. Materialism, "Fraser's Mag azine. 


12. Desert of Atacama, Chambers* s Journal, 


Snort Artictixs: External Supers of Starvation— 
Scene on the Isthmus—Horn Houses. 
Poetry :.Songs in the Night. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 


Review. 


Magazine. 
"s Miscellany. 
atures, Christian 





Tribune Buildings, New York. my17 
Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
BOSTON, 


HAVE IN PRESS. 





BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH 

apa the LIFE OF SIR JAS. MACKINTOSH. 
DE QUINCEY'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the Spectator. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. By Bayard ‘l'aylor. 

THE SOLITARY. By the Author of Picciola. 

THE NOONING. By Janes Russell Lowell. 

SIR LAUNFAL. y James Russell Lowell. New 


edition. 

sia poe OF THE BUCKMINSTERS. By Mrs. Lee 
New ex 

MOTHERWELL’S POSTHUMOUS POEMS. 

MRS. BROWNING’S © ane ate WINDOWS. 

SAXE'S POEMS. Third ed 

LEIGH HUNT'S COMPLETE | POETICAL WORKS. 

R. H. STOUDDARD’S POEM 

NEW VOLUME OF STORIES AND LETTERS. By 
Grace Green w 

NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. By Hawthorne. 

LIFE OF LORD sarresy. By Lord Cockburn. 


JU VENILES. 


A NEW VOLUME. By Grace Greenwood. 

A NEW VOLUME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 

TALES FROM CAT LAND. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
myl7 tf Boston. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 








| THACKERAY (W. M.).—Pendennis. Vol. 3 (Complete in 
3 vols.). my17 it 


Half Square (nine lines), $ 50 
One Square do coun went ° 1 00 
Thirty lines, ‘ 1 50 
Half Column, ‘ * a a 275 
One Column, . ° ‘ e 5 00 
One Page, ‘ ° ° 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, . R ; $40 00 
Thirty lines, 60 00 
One Column, » woo 
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SMITH’S MINOR SURGERY. 
New Edition Now Ready. 





BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MINOR SURGERY ; or, Hints on the Every- 
Day Duties of the Surgeon. Third edition, with nu- 
merous additions. lilustrated by 247 Engravings. 
Ry H. H. Smith, M.D., Assistant Lecturer on Clinical 
M: dicine in the University of Pennsylvania, &c., &c. 
Demy 8vo. 


BELL'S TREATISE ON BATHS; in- 


cluding Cold, Sea, Warm, Hot, Vapor, Gas, and Mud 
Baths; with a Description of Bathing in Ancient and 
Modern Times. Deiny 8vo. 


BELL AND STOKES’S LECTURES ON 


the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 4th Americun 
edition. 


CHRISTISON ON POISONS, in relation to 


Medical Jurispradence, Physiology, and the Practice 
of Medicine. 


EVANSON AND MAUNSELL ON THE 
Management and Diseases of Children. 


GERHARD ON THE DIAGNOSIS, PA- 
thology, and Treatment of the Diseases of the Chest. 


GRAVES’S SYSTEM OF CLINICAL ME- 
dicine, with Notes and Additions by W. W. Gerhard, 
M.D. Third American edition, 


GROSS’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 
iitustrated with neurly 250 Engravings on Wood, and 
50 figures, colored, on lithographic plates. 


LATHAM ON AUSCULTATION AND 


Diseases of the Heart. 2 vols. 


LISTON’S AND GROSS’S ELEMENTS 
of Surgery. 4th American edition. 160 illustrative 
engravings. 

NEILL’S OUTLINES OF THE NERVES, 
Veins, and Lymphatics. 2 vols. 


NEILL’S OUTLINES OF THE ARTE- 


ties. 2d edition, in preparation. 
RICORD’S LECTURES ON THE VENE- 


real and other Diseases. 


LUDLOW’S MANUAL OF EXAMINA. 


tions, for the Use of Medical Students. 
ANDRAL’S MEDICAL CLINIC, 3 vols. 
HUNTER’S COMPLETE WORKS, 4 vols. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WANOSTROCHT’S FRENCH GRAM- 


mar. 

TELEMAQUE (LE BRUN’S). 

WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING MAPS; 
adapted to the use of schools. By F. M. Lubbren. 


CONCHOLOGIST’S FIRST BOOK, arrang- 


ed capt for the use of colleges and schools, illus- 
tra with 215 beantifally colored engravings of 
Shells, presenting a correct type of each Genus 


HENRY’S EXPOSITION OF THE OLD 


and New Testament. 6 vola., super royal 8vo. 


PRESBYTERIAN CONFESSION OF 


Faith. 
DAVID'S PSALMS, 32mo. 

Do. do. leémo., large type. 
DOVER’S SELECTION OF HYMNS. 


FORM BOOK.—PRACTICAL FORMS for 
Every Man of Business. 
—= 
tay" FOR SALE, 

The stereotype plates of a ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE, 
Old and New Testament, large type, equal to a Pica face. 

The stereotype plates of the Apocrypha, Brown's Con- 
cordance, and the Psalms of David in Metre, super-royal 
octavo, to match the above Bible. 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
myl7 it PHILADELPHIA, 
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G, P. Putnam will Publish this Week. 





L 
The Transactions of the American Oriental Society. 


Volume 


8vo. clot 


Second, 
h, $2 50. 


CONTENTS, 


Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, prepared 
from the Records, 1849-50—Re-draft of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the American Ori-ntal Society, adopted 
May 16, 1849, and Catalogue of Members in 1850—Addi 
tions to the Library and Cabinet of the American 


Oriental Society, May, 1!849—February, 1851.—Arti- | 


cite If. Shabbattiae Levi and his Followers, by 
Rev. William 8. Schaeffler, Missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board in Turkey.—Articie U1. Account of a Ja- 
panese Romance, with an Introduction, by William W. 
Turner; Note on Japanese Syliabaries, by Samuel 
Wells Williams.—Arr LIL. Contribution to the Geogra- 
phy of Central Koordistan, in a Letter to the Correspond- 
ng Secretary, with a Map. by Azariah Smith, M.D., Mis- 
sionary of the American Board in ‘Turkey.—Arrt. 1V. 
Journal of a ‘Tour from Oroomiah to Mosul, through the 
Koordish Mountains, and a Visit to the Ruins of Nineveh, 
by Rev. Justin Perkins, D.D., Missionary of the American 
Board in Persia; Note on the Kardish Language, by Prof. 
Bela B. Edwards, D.D.—Arr. V. Characteristics of the 
Peshito Syriac Version of the New Testament, by Prof. 
Josiah W. Gibbs.—Arr. VI. Syliabus of the Siva-Gnaua- 


Pétham. one of the Sacred Books of the Hindds, by Rev. | 
Henry R. Hoisington, Missionary of the American Board | 


in Ceylon.—Art. VII. Specimens of the Naya Language 
of Asam, by Rev, Nathan Brown, Missionary of the Ame- 


the Chinese, by Rev. Samuel R. Rrown, late Principal of 
the Morrison School at Hong Kong, China.—Arr. 1X. Et- 
Tabary’s Conquest of Persia by the Arabs, continued from 
| Volume First. and Death and Character of Omar, Trans- 
lated from the Turkish by John P. Brown, Dragoman of 
the United States Legation at Constantinople.—ArtT. X. 
| Notes of a Tour in Mount Lebanon, and to the Eastern 
| Side of Lake Hileh, in a Letter to a Relation, by Henry 
A. De Forest, M.D.. Missionary of the American Board in 
Syria.—Arr. XI. The Forms of the Greek Substantive 
erb, by Prof. James Hadley.—Arr. XII. Translation of 
two unpublished Arabic Documents, relating to the Doc- 
trines of the Isma@‘ilis and other BAtinian Sects, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Edward 8. Salisbury. 
Miscellanies. —Maltese Antiquities, from a Communica- 
tion by Williawn Winthrop, Esq , Consul of the U. States 
at Malta.—Hints on the Introdaction of Buddhism into 
Burmah, in a Letter to the Corresponding Secretary, by 
Rev. Francis Mason, Missionary of the American Baptist 
Mission Union in Burmah.—Plan for effecting an Uniform 
Orthography of African Languages, by the American Mis- 
sion at Port Natal.—Valuable Arabic Manuscripts belong- 
ing to the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass., by E. E. S—Native Printing in India, from a 
Communication by a Missionary, printed at Madras.— 
Latest Sanskrit Publications in India, from a Letter to the 





rican Baptist Union in Asam.—Arr. VIII. Chinese Cul- 


Corresponding Secretary, by Prof. Fitz-Edward Hall, of 


ture; or, Remarks on the Causes of the Peculiarities of | Benares. 


Only Fifty Copies of the First Volume, price $5 each, re 
quested to make early application. 


main on hand; persons wishing to complete sets are re- 


Il. 
Dickens's Household Words. 


Numbers 55 and 56. 
ALSO PART 1}, VOLUME III. 


Price Six Cents each. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


*,* The publication of these numbers, which has been retarded by the unexpected delay at the Paper Mills, will 
in future be continued, without interruption regularly every week. 


“ From the time of the Spectator down to the present era of periodical publications, there has never appeared a 
literary magazine of so excellent a character as the Household Words. it hus never yet contained a line of prosy 
or common: place Matter. None of the platitudes that seem to have been invented expressly to fill up magazines with 
have ever dured to show themselves in the Household Words. Not only is the entire work readabie, amusing, and 
instructive, but it is all quotable, although it is mainly local in its bearings.”—S. Courier. 


Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Shakspeare’s Heroines. 


Part VI —Isapetva, the Votaress. With a Portrait, engraved on steel. Price 25 cents. 
“ Fit tribute of a gifted woman to the noblest poet of womanhood, Mrs. Clarke has genius, and surprises us with 


her brilliancy «s a novelist, after astounding us with her 
Let everybody buy these Tales. From mothers and 
(Inquirer. 


industry as the compiler of the Shakspeare Concordance. 
daughters we bespeak a heurty reception.’’—Christian 





Preparing for Speedy Publication : 


THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


In Monthly volumes, beautifully embellished. The series 
will commence with— 


The Ruined Cities of the East— Nineveh. 
lvol. With 56 Illustrations. 


The Book of English Songs and Ballads. 
lvol, With 56 Illustrations, 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
With Notes, and 63 illustrations on wood. 





Para; or, Scenes and Adventures on the Banks 
of the Amazon. By J. E. Warren. 


Drawing for Schools. 
A method by which all the members of a large class are 


tanght to draw at once, with neatness, uniformity, and 
accuracy. 


Swallow Barn. 
By Hon. J. P. Kennepy. Revised edition, wish illustra- 
tions. 


Nicar: Sketches of Travel in Nicaragua. 
The Condition, Resources, Prospects, History, and Anti- 
quities of the Country, By E.G. Squier. 


A New Work by Miss Cooper, author of 


“Rural Hours.”’ 


The Men of Manhattan : 
A Social History of the City of New York. By J. Femt- 
more Cooper, Esq. 1 vol.@vo. With Engravings. 


A New England Tale. 
By Miss Caruarine Sepewick. Author's revised ed, 


A New Work by Miss Sedgwick. 


Putnam’s Home Manuals or Cyclopedias. 
(Uniform with the “ World’s Progress,’’ “ Europe Past 
and Present.’’) 


Hand-Book of Science. 

Hand-Book of Literature and the Fine Arts. 
Hand- Book of Biography. 

Hand-Book of the Useful Arts, &e. 


The above works will be prepared by able scientific and 
literary men, bringing the subjects down to the latest dates, 
and condensing the most copious and authentic information 
from all reliable sources. ‘I'he whole designed to compress 
into a compact, portable, and convenient shape (for popu- 
lar reference and for use as text books), a comprehensive, 
accurate, and satisfactory view of General History Science, 
Literature, Biography, and the Useful Arts. 


The Monuments of Central and Western Ame- 


rica. Ry Francis L. Hawks, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. With 
Plates. 


The Artist. 


By Mrs. Turnite, Being the fourth of the series enti- 
ued “ Success in Life.” I vol. 12mo. Half-bound. 


Hore yptiace ; or, the Chronology of An- 
cient oo Bs ote es from Astronomics! and Hiero- 
glyphic ds upon its Monuments, including many 
dates found in coeval inscriptions. By ReGinatp Srv- 
aRT Poore, Esq. With Plates. 8vo. Edited by Rev. 
Prof. J. A. Spencer. 

“ It is indeed less necessary to enter into a detailed exa- 
mination of the chronology, and the succession of the Pha- 
raohs. as Mr. Stuart Poole’s work on this subject will soon 
be published ; and I have much pleasure in stiting how 
fally L agree with him in the contemporaneousness of cer- 
tain kings, and in the order of succession he gives to the 

Pharaohs.” —Sir Garduer Wilkinson. 
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WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 
AND WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. B, MUSSEY & CO., BOSTON. 


THE RANGERS; 


THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE, 





OR, 





[May 17. 


NEW BOOKS 
Recently Published by 





J. 8. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





I 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Achota 


mnestica. First Series—Insects of Spring. 
Iilustrated. tn one vol crown 8vo. 


1 


utifuliy 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF VERMONT, AND | PHYSICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS.” 





In one duodecimo volume of about four hundred pages. 
This is thought to be the most spirited of Mr. ‘Thompson's works. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 


AND 


NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUSTICE. 


“ The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that 
which és than from a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new condition 
of a known existence.’’— Humboldt's Cosmos. 


One volume 8vo., 550 pages. 
From the London Edition. 


THE TRADITIONAL HISTORY, 


AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY NATION. 
By G. COPWAY, or Kan-Ge-Ga-Gan-Bown, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


— 








ae 


THE JENNY LIND GLEE BOOK : 


CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY 
MAD'LLE JENNY LIND; 
ARRANGED FOR 
Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices; also Madrigals, Glees, Catches, Rounds, 
Quartetis, &e. 
SELECTED FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 
By DAVID PAINE. ml5 


THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE 
RHINE. 
The Weekly New Yorker. 


WM. FAIRMAN & CHAS. D. STUART, 
EDITORS. 


 PHYSICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCHES 


On the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, 
Heat, &c., in their Relations to Vital Force, 


BY BARON VON REICHENBACH. 
With a Preface and very curious Notes 
BY JOHN ASHBURNER, M.D. 


The original English edition, beautifully printed, and the 
plates well engraved. $1 50. 











PUBLISHED AT 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN ADVANCE, 


At the Office of the Daily New Yorker, 
100 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Contains complete the First Edition, in this country, of this 
last and most popular of 


THACKERAY’S 
Inimitable Sketches of Society. 


THE WEEKLY NEW YORKER 


1s 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN 
THE UNION. 
Address 





THE PLANETARY SYSTEM, 


BY PROF J. P. NICHOL. 
8vo., Plates, $1 75. 





THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 


With its Application in the Arts. 
BY PROF. THOMAS GRAHAM, F.RS., &c., &o. 
Vol. L, @vo. with numerous woodcuts, 


H, BAILLIERE, 


290 BROADWAY 
“ (Nearly opposite the Irving House).\ mitt 


a 


WILLIAM FAIRMAN, 
100 Nassau street. 





es on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, 
Light, Crystallization, and Chemism, in their Relations 
to Vital Force. By Baron Charles Von Reichenbach. 
The complete work, from the German second edition, 
with the addition of a Preface and Critical Notesby John 
Ashburner, M.D. In one volume 12mo., cloth, with all 
the Llustrations Price, $1 25. 


TI, 


THE CELESTIAL TELEGRAPH; or, Se- 


crets of the Life to Come: revealed through Magnetism, 
wherein the Existence, the Form, and the Occupation of 
the Soul after its separation from the Body are proved by 
many years’ Experiments, by means of eight Ecstatic 
Somnambulists, who had eighty Perceptions of thirty-six 
deceased persons of various conditions ; a Description of 
them, their Conversation, &c., with proofs of their exist- 
ence in the Spiritual World. By L. Alph. Cahagnet. In 
one volume I2mv. 


IV 


THEORY OF PNEUMATOLOGY, in Reply 
to the Question, What ought to be Believed or Disbe- 
lieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Appari- 
tions, according to Natare, Reason, and Scripture rs By 
Dr. Johann Heinrich Jung Stilling. Translated from the 
German, with copious notes by Samuel Jackson. First 
American edition. Edited by Rev. Geo. Bush. In one 
volume 12mo. 


Vv 


THE VOLCANO DIGGINGS: a Tale of 
California Law. By a Member ofthe Bar. my1I7 3t 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AMERICAN MILLER & MILLWRIGHT’S 
COMPANION. 
BY WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES. 


[illustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 
volume, 12mo. 


THE TURNER'S COMPANION. 


Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccen- 
tric Turning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and 
instruments; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions for working them. 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, & KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. 


Thoroughly revieed and adapted to the climate and prac- 
tice of the United States, by an American editor. 

In the Fruit Depariment, the additions of the American 

editor will be found particularly full. 


THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VARNISHER’S 
COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 12mo. 


THE DYER & COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION. 


A new Edition. 


MISS LESLIE’S COMPLETE COOKERY. 


FORTIETH EDITION. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
ald PHILADELPHIA. 


J. H. RICHARDSON, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


IN THE 
First Style of the Art, 
Combined with Moderate Charges and Punctual Delivery. 


s 90 Fulton Street, New York, 
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THE JESUITS UNVEILED! 


AMERICANS WARNED OF JESUITISM; 


OR, THE JESUIT UNVEILED. 


BY JOHN CLAUDIUS PITRAT, 
A Member of the University of France, founder and ex-Editor of the Journal “La Presse du Peuple,” in Paris, 


and formerly a Romish Priest. 


« Jesuitism is a monstrous machine of destruction, which—its spring being in Rome, its wheels everywhere—moves ‘the world.” 


THE ABOVE WORK, MAKING A VOLUME OF 300 PAGES 12m0., IS NOW READY, BOUND IN PAPER COVERS. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
[<= A liberal discount to those who buy to sell again. 


my17 3t 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 


CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 














Churchill's Midwifery, New Edition, by Condie. 


SP OO Oe 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY- 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY. 


BY FLEETWOOD CHURCHILL, M.D., &c. 
A NEW AMERICAN FROM THE LAST AND IMPROVED ENGLISH EDITION. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, 


BY D. FRANCIS CONDIE, M.D., 
Author of a “ Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children,” &c., &c. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In one very handsome octavo volume. 


In the preparation of the last English edition, from which this is printed, the author has spared no 
pains, with the desire of bringing it thoroughly up to the present state of obstetric science. The 
labors of the editor have thus been light, but he has endeavored to supply whatever he has thought 
necessary to the work, either as respects obstetrical investigation in this country, or its progress in 
Europe since the appearance of Dr. Churchill’s last edition. Most of the notes of the former editor, 
Dr. Huston, have béen retained by him, where they have not been embodied by the author in his text. 
The present edition of the favorite text-book is therefore presented to the profession in the full confi- 
dence of its meriting a continuance of the great reputation which it has acquired as a work equally 
well fitted for the student and practitioner. 

To bestow praise on a book that has received such marked approbation would be superfluous. We need only say, 
therefore, that if the first edition was thought worthy of a favorable reception by the medical public, we can confi- 
dently affirm that this will be found much more so. The lecturer, the practitioner, and the student, may all have 
recourse to its and derive from their perusal much interest and instruction in everything relating to theoretical 
and practical wifery—Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 

A work of very great merit, and such as we can confidently recommend to the study of every obstetric practitioner. 
— London Medical Gazette. my!7 tf 








On Saturday, May 3ist. 





TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON, ; 
Will Publish: 


MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


POET LAUREATE, D.C.L. 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D.-, 


Canon of Westminster. 
In 2 vols. 16mo. 
Epvirep sy PROFESSOR HENRY REED. myl7 


—a 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Will publish early in May, a new edition of 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR HENRY REED. 
In one vol. octavo. 


Illustrated with Two fine Steel Engravings, 


A Head of Wordsworth, and a View of 
Rydal Mount. 


This edition will contain all the Poems in the latest 
London editions, and some additional pieces from other 
sources, and will be the most complete edition which has 
been published. my 10 3t 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


Just received. 


Standard Library. 


VASARUS LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. Volume 2. 


Classical Library. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by Buckley. 
HOMER’S ODYSSEY. do. 
CAESAR’S COMMENTARIES. 


Illustrated Library. 


THE NATURAL SISTORY OF SELBORNE, with 40 
Engravings. 

Orders solicited for these and the previous volumes, of 
-which a supply is now in hand. 


BANGS BROTHER & CoO., 
my3 3t Trade Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row. 


a Just Published. 


NEWMAN’S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M_.D., 
President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 








New York, March 10, 1851. mi5tf 
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EL MAESTRO DE INGLES; 
OLLENDORFF’S SYSTEM FOR A SPANIARD 


TO LEARN TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


WITH 


Professor of the Spanish Language in the City of New York. 


Edited by 


F. G. VINGUT, 


A FIGURED PRONUNCIATION OF THE ENGLISH WORDS. 


One volume, 12mo. 


KEY TO THE ABOVE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


One volume, 12mo. 





ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 











SECOND SERIES, NOW READY |_ 


Characteristics of Literature, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
GENIUS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN, 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” “ Artist Life,” &c 
CONTENTS: 


The Novelist, Manzoni. 


The Naturalist, Humboldt. 

The Correspondent, . Madame De Sevigné. 
The Philosopher, . Horne Tooke. 

The Magazine Writer, Wilson. 

The Censor, . ° Steele. 

The Critic, Hazlitt. 

The Orator, Everett. 

The Reformer, . Godwin. 

The Dramatist, . Talfourd. 

The Traveller, . Beckford. 


In one volume, 12mo. 


The general pian and execution of the first volume of 
this work having met with so much favor in the literary 
world, both in this country and abroad, the author has 
been induced to prepare a second series, as above, thus 
carrying out the plan, and completing the work. 


Contents of the First Series: 


The Philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne. 


The Dilettante, Shenstone. 
The Moralist, William Ellery Channing. 
The Wit, . d Dean Swift. 


William Roscoe. 

Charles Lamb. 

T. Babington Macaulay. 

John Sterling. 

Edmund Burke. 

Mark Akenside. 

Final Memorials of Lamb 
& Keats. 


The Philanthropist, . 
The Humorist, . e 
The Historian, . 
The Idealist, 

The Rhetorician, 
The Scholar, 

The Biographer, 


“The name of Tuckerman is sufficient assurance that, 
both as regards style and matter, this book is « good one. 
It is a series of analytical portraits of celebrated writers in 
different departments of literature, each designed to illus- 
trate some particular phase of mind. To say that these 
portraits are tastefully, correctly, and impartially drawn, 
would be halting praise. They are vivid, life-like pic- 
tures. They make us so well acquainted with each indi- 
vidual mind, that we soon become half inclined to think 
we see the author in bodily form before us, with his pecu- 
liar characteristics stamped upon his teatures."—W. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

A few copies of the Ist and 2d series, bound to match. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
al2tf Philadelphia. 


‘ \ , NG 
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HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, aod in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
lo give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 


patronage, N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
jy203m New York, 











THE WRITINGS OF 
REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., 51 John Street, 


Embracing the following Works, viz :— 
DECK AND PORT, 
One volume, with beautiful tinted Engravings, Price $1 25. 
THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA, 
With Llustrations and Portraits, Price $1 25. 


The above works are full of interest, and are read by thou- 
sands with great delight. 


In Press: 

The following works from the pen of this lamented au- 
thor will speedily appear, under the editorship of the Rev. 
HENRY T. CHEEVER, author of “ The Whale and its 
Captors,” &c. 

SHIP AND SHORE, IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

With Two Steel Plates. 
LAND AND LEE IN THE BOSPHORUS; 
Or, Notes on Constantinople and Athens, with Plates; also 
THE SEA AND THE SAILOR; 
Or, Notes on Italy, and other Sketches. Together with a 
Memvir of Mr. Colton. With a Portrait on Steel. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 51 John St. 


Just Published, 
WRIGHT'S ORTHOGRAPHY. New edition. 
NORTHEND'S DICTATION EXERCISES. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING, by Single 
and Double Entry. al2 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!! 








Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufaetur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 


OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), ru Pens are nor made 
by him, though asserted go to be. 

HENRY OWEN, 
f15 tf AGgEnrt. 





New Books in Preparation 


A. HART (tate Carey anp Hart), 


126 Cuestnvut sTREET, Pattapenrara. 
*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


I. THE LONDON YEAR BOOK OF FACTS for 
1851, by Jno. Timbs. In one vol. 18mo., cloth. 

IL. THE PRACTICAL DYER’S GUIDE, comprising 

800 Receipts, and which treats of every descrip- 


tion of Poe ’ 

ll. THE A ERICAN COTTON SPINNER'S 
Guide and Carder’s Assistant, by the late Robert 
H. Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 
Pocket Book ” 

IV. NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts : 
an Historical Novel. &vo. 

V. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots, by Miss Benger, author of “ Anne 
Boleyn.” 2 vols. 16mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Josephine). 

VI. THE DENNINGS AND THEIR BEAUX, by 


Miss Leslie. 
VU. MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 
Mrs. Forbes (uniform with Memoirs of Maria 


Antoinette) 
VII. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 5 
vols. post 8vo. scarlet cloth. 

IX. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand- 
Book for Machinists, Wagon-Makers, Hardware 
Manufacturers, é&c., &c., by Frederick Overman, 
author of “ Manufacture of Iron.” 1 vol 18mo. 

X. THE WIDOW RUGBY'S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Ugly Man's, by J. J. Hooper, Esq., 
author of “ Adventures of Simor Suggs,” with 


ee designs 
XI. MACAULAY’'S MISCELLANIES. A new and 
Revised Edition, 5 vols. post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly 


ready). 

XIL. PEPYS’S DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
in monthly volumes. \ 

XIU. STUART’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
—_ with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 


XIV. RENA: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heutz, 
author of * Linda.” 
XV. PENCIL SKETCHES, a Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. In 2 vols 12mo., cloth gilt 
XVI. THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vols. in one. 
XVil. THE BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey 
Moon at the Exst. A Novel. In one volume. 
XVII. A NEW VOLUME OF SKETCHES, by the au- 
thor of “ Major Jones's Courtship.” 
XIX. THOMAS’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, from 
the new English Edition. 
XX. EIGHT YEARS IN CUBA, by G. Taylor. 1 vol 
XXI. MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Blood to the Head. 
&e., &e., &e. m22 


7, SOHN W.O8R) 
Engravers Wood) 
uorabers Wood) 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav Srreet, 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 





J. W. ORR, 





alif 75 Nassau st. New York. 








No. 224] 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 


(Successors To Grice, Extior & Co.), 


No. 14 North Fourth street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 


THE UNITED STATES; its Power and Progress. 
By Guillaume Tel! Poussin, late Minister of the Republic 
of France to the United States. First American, from the 
third Paris edition. 

SCHOOLCRAFT’S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON 
the Indian Tribes of the United States. With beautiful 
and accurate Colored Illustrations. 

THE AMERICAN GARDENER'S CALENDAR, 
adapted to the Climate and Seasons of the United States. 

THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER'S ENCYCLO- 
pedia of Rural Affairs, by Cuthbert W. Johnson. Adapt- 
ed to the United States by Gouverneur Emerson. 

LONZ POWERS; or, THE REGULATORS. A Ro- 
mance of Kentucky, founded on facts. By James Weir, 


Esq. In 2 volumes. 

THE INITIAL; A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 
Three volumes of the London edition complete in 1 vol. 
12mo. A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


IN PRESS: 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Tc be completed in 12 handsome 18mo. volumes, 
bound in scarlet cloth, and each work com- 
plete in itself: 


1. WOMAN'S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches from 
the Life Around us. 

2. MARRIED LIFE; its Shadows and Sunshine. 

3. THE TWO WIVES; or, Lost and Won, 

4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE;; or, ** He Doeth All 


5. HOME SCENES. 
6. STORIES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The other volumes are in progress and will be issued at 
an early day. This series will form a most instructive 
and interesting companion for the Fireside, and no family 
should be without a copy of “ Arthur's Library for the 
Household.” 








ALSO, 


MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, CIVIL 
ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT: 


CONTAINING 
The Principles of Mechanics Applied to 
Machinery of American Models, 


Steam-Engines, Water-Works, Navigation, Bridge-build- 
ing, &c., &c. 


By FREDERICK OVERMAN, 


Author of “The Manufacture of Iron,” and other Scien- 
tific Treatises. 


Illustrated by 150 Engravings. In one large 12mo. volume. 


WILLIAMS’'S TRAVELLER'S AND 
TOURIST’S GUIDE 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, &c. 


This book will be found replete with information, not 
only to the traveller, but likewise to the man of business. 
In its preparation, an entirely new plan has been adopted, 
which, we are convinced, needs only a trial to be fully ap- 
preciated. 

Among its many valuable features, are tables showing 
at a glance the distance, fare, and time occupied in travel- 
ling from the principal cities to the most important places 
in the Union ; so that the question frequently asked, with- 
out obtaining a satisfactory reply, is here answered in full. 
Other tables show the distances from New York, &c., to 
domestic and foreign ports, by sea; and also, by way of 
comparison, from New York and Liverpool to the princi- 
pal ports beyond and around Cape Horn, &c., as weil as 
via the isthmusof Panama. Accompanied by a large and 
accurate Map of the United States, including a separate 
Map of California, O: n, New Mexico, and Utah. Also, 
a Map of the Island Cuba, and Plan of the City and 
fo of Havana; and a Map of Niagara River and 

‘alls, 


THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 


Containing directions for <a business in the House 
of Representatives; the Senate of the United States ; 
the Joint Rules of both Houses; a Synopsis of 
Jefferson's Manual, and copious indexes; w- 
gether with a concise system of Rules of. 
° Order, based on the Regulations of 
the U. 8. Congress. 
Designed to economize time, secure uniformity and des- 
patch in conducting business in all secular meetings, 
and also in all ge om — and Legislative 
ssemblies. 


By JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, LL.D, 
In one volume, 12mo. 

This is considered by our Judges and Congressmen as 

the best work of the kind extant. Every young 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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GEV. H. DERBY & C0., 
BUFFALO. 


NEW BOOKS IN PRESS, 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 


~—— 


1. SCHOOLCRAFT’S INDIAN AND HIS WIG- 
wam; or, Red Race of America, New edition, enlarged. 
With 6 plates. 480 pp. 8vo. Neat cloth binding, $2 50. 
(Nearly ready.) 

2. NOBLE DEEDS OF AMERICAN WOMEN, or, 
Examples of Female Courage and Virtue. Edited by J. 
Clement, Esq. With an Introduction by Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. 1 vol. 12mo., 500 pages. Cloth, $1 50. 
(Nearly ready.) 

3. OREGON ; its History, Condition, Prospects, Geogra- 
phy, Climate, Productions, with personal adventures 
among the Indians, during a residence on the Plains bor- 
dering on the Pacific, while connected with the Oregon 
Mission, embracing extended Notes of a Voyuge round the 
world. By Rev. Gustavus Hines. 435 pp.,i2mo. Cloth, 
$1 25. 6th thousand. 

4. FREMONT’S EXPLORING EXPEDITION, through 
the Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and California, with addi- 
tional “ El Dorado”’ matter. With several portraits and 
illustrations, 460 pp., 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 10th thousand. 


5. LIVES OF MADISON AND MONROE; Fourth 
and Fifth Presidents of the United States, by John Quincy 
Adams. To which is added a History of their Adminis- 
trations. | vol. J2mo., 435 pp. With Steel Portraits. 
Cloth, $1 25. 8th thousand. 

6. LIFE OF GEN. ANDREW JACKSON. New 
edition, revised and enlarged, with Bancroft’s Eulogy. By 
John S. Jenkins. Steel Portrait. 400 pp., cloth, $1 25. 
6th thousand. 

7. YOUNG'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. New 
and improved edition. 12mo., morocco extra, $1 25. 10th 
thousand. 

8. MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. A beautiful edition. 
12mo., 304 pp. Steel Portrait. Neatcloth, $1. 4th thou- 
sand. 

This exquisite Poem is now published in a handsome 
12mo. volame, ata moderate price. ‘The mechanical part 
of it will equal any volume published in this country. 

9. LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS OF CIVILI- 
zation and Government, and other subjects. By John C. 
Lord, D.D. 218 pp. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

10. THE GOOD CHILD’S BOOK. By Mrs. E. Oakes 
Smith. Cloth, 75 cents. 


GEO. H. DERBY & CO., 


Burra.o. 
VIRGINIA BOOKS. 
J. W. RANDOLPH, 


Richmond, Virginia, 
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Offers for sale, in any quantity, the following: 


JUDGE H. ST. G. TUCKER’S COMMENTARIES ON 
the Laws of Virginia, 3d edition, 930 pages, 2 vols. 
8vo. sheep, $10. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S MEMOIRS, CORRESPOND; 
ence, and Miscellaneous Papers. Edited by T. J. Ran® 
dolph. 2017 pages, 4 vols. 8vo. calf, $4. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES of the VIRGINIA 
Convention of 1829-30. 920 pages, 8vo. calf, $3 50. 
This book contains the Speeches of Presidents Madison 

and Monroe, John Randolph, Judge Marshall, Go- 
vernors Giles and Tazewell, and other distinguished 
men, 


A GUIDE TO COMMISSIONERS IN CHANCERY ; 
with Practical Forms for the Discharge of their Duties, 
adapted to the new Code of Virginia. By James M. 
=< Attorney at Law. 234 pages, 8vo. sheep. 





ined in the G 1 Court of Virginia, from 1730 to 
1772. 145 pages, 8vo. boards, $1 50 ; Calf, $2. 


THE VIRGINIA REPORTS OF 1799, touching the 
Alien and Sedition Laws; together with the Virginia 
Resolutions of December 21, 1798: the Debates and 
P. thereon in the House of Delegates in Vir- 
ee and several other Documents illustrative of the 

esolutions. A new and improved edition. By a Gen- 
tleman of Virginia. 264 pages, 8vo. half calf, $1 50. 


PROFESSOR DEW'S LECTURES on the RESTRIC. 
tive System. 195 pages, 8vo. boards, $1. 


JUDGE H. ST. G. TUCKER'S LECTURES ON CON- 
stitutional Law. 242 pages, 12mo, muslin, 62 cts. 


A Second Edition of an ESSAY ON SLAVERY. By 
Thomas R. Dew, late President of William and Mary 
College. 115 pages, 8vo. paper, 50 cts. 


J. W. RANDOI.PH has published a Catalogue (220 pp 
12mo,) of his Stock, with size, binding, and price of exch 





decided! 
man in the country should have a of this book, 
Otders from the Trade solicited, myl0 tf 


book, which be had b at 121 Main street, 
Richmond. sai ¥ ons my102¢ 


" 
THOMAS JEFFERSON’S REPORT OF CASES DE- 


407 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


Price Reduced to Six Dollars. 





The Entire Work, Unabridged, 
In one vol., Crown Quarto, of 1452 pages. 


Containing THREE TIMES the matter found in any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any 
abridgment of this work, and yet “ Its definitions 
are models of CONDENSATION and 
PURITY.”— Hon. W. B. Calhoun. 


REVISED BY 
PROFESSOR C. A. GOODRICH, 
of Yale College. 





PUBLISHED BY 


G.& CC. MERRIAM, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Testimonials, 


“ AGES WILL ELAPsE before any other Dictionary of the 
Language will be required.’ 


Thomas Diek, 


LL.D. of Scotland, author of “ Ch. Philoso.,” ete. 


“Its reputation is widely extended. 1 doubt not this edi- 
tion has received essential improvements from the able 
hands it has passed through.” 


“Best Derinine Dictionaky of the English Lan- 
guage.”’ : 
“ AccuRaTE and RELIABLE in giving a just exhibition of 


ee Fools. USiuhrop. 


“The most accurate and reLiaBLe Dictionary of the 
Language.” 
F Geo: Frelinghuysen. 


“T find it an invaluable vade mecum.” 


* We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE 


MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE 
DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE.” 


Bewis Cass. 


And Thirty other Members of the United States 
Senate. 


“Etymological part surpasses anythi that has been 
done for the English Language.” om, 


George “Bancroft. 


* Every scholar knows its value.” 


VU. IC. Prescoit. 


* A very valuable work—a NECESSITY TO EVERY EDU- 


CATED MAN.” Lord “She : 


myl7 
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PROF. ANDREWS'S SERIES OF LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


4 | CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


a | And for Sale by the Booksellers generally. 














The Latin Schoo] Books prepared by Prof. E. A. Axprews, exclusive of his Latin-English Lexicon founded on the Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. Freund, 
constitute two distinct Series, adapted to different and distinct purposes. The basis of the First Series is Andrews’s First Latin Book ; of the Second, 


Andrews’s and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. ‘ r 
First Series: 


This Series is designed expressly for those who commence the study of Latin at a very early age, and for such as intend to pursue it to a limited extent only, or merely as 
subsidiary to the acquisition of a good English education. It consists of the following works, viz. 


1, ANDREWS’S FIRST LATIN BOOK; or, Progressive Lessons in Reading and Writing Latin. 


This small volume not only contains most of the leading principles and grammatical forms of the Latin language, but, by the logical precision of its rules and definitions, it also 
serves a most valuable purpose as an introduction to the study of general grammar. The work is divided into lessons of convenient length, arranged in such a manner that the 
student will, in all cases, be prepared to enter upon the study of each successive lesson, by possessing a thorough knowledge of those which preceded it. The lessons genrally 
consist of three parts:—Ist. The statement of some important principles in the form of rules or definitions, or the exhibition of certain orthographical or etymological forms. 
2d Exercises, designed to illustrate such principles or forms; and 3d. Questions, intended to assist the student in preparing his lesson. In addition to the grammatical lessens 
contained in this volume. a few pages of Reading Lessons are annexed, and these are followed by a Dictionary comprising all the Latin words contained in the work. This book 
is adapted to the use of all schools above the grade of primary schools, inclading also Academies and Female Seminaries. It is prepared in such a manner that it can be used with 
little difficulty by any intelligent parent or teacher, with no previous knowledge of the language. - 


2, THE LATIN READER, with a Dictionary and Notes ; 


Containing Explanations of difficult idioms, and numerous references to the Lessons contained in the First Latin Book. 


3. THE VIRI ROMA, with a Dictionary and Notes. 


Referring, like those of the Reader, to the First Latin Book, 
This series of three small volumes, if faithfully studied, according to the directions contained in them, will not only render the student a very tolerable 


( proficient in the princi- 
ples of the Latin langange and in the knowledge of its roots, from which so many words of the English language are derived, but will constitute the best preparation for a 
thorough study of English grammar. 


Serom derives. 


This Series is designed more especially for those who are intending to become thoroughly acquainted with the Latin Language and with the principal classical authors of 


that language. [i consists of the following works : 1. LATIN LESSONS, 


This smal! volume is designed for the younger classes of Latin students, who intend ultimately to take up the larger Grammar, but to whom that work would, for the present, 
appear too formidable. It contains the promiuent principles of Latin grammar expressed in the same Janguage as in the larger Grammar, and likewise Reading and Writing Les- 
suns, with a Dictionary of the Latin words and phrases occurring in the Lessons. 


2, LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of the Latin Language for the use of Schools and Colleges. By Professors E. A. ANDREWS and S. STODDARD. 


This work, which for many years has been the text-book in the department of Latin Grammar in a large portion of American schools and colleges, and which claims the 
merit of having first introduced into the schools of this coantry the subject of grammatical analysis, which now occupies a conspicuous place in so many grammars of the English 
language, has been recently revised and carefully corrected in every part. 


3, QUESTIONS ON THE GRAMMAR. 


This little volume is intended to aid the student in preparing his lessons and the teacher in conducting his recitations. 


4, LATIN READER. 


The Reader, by means of two separate and distinct sets of notes, is equally adapted for use in connexion either with the First Latin Book or the Latin Grammar. 


5. VIRIT ROME. 


: This volume, like the Reader, is furnished with notes and references, both to the First Latin Book and to the Latin Grammar. The principal difference in the two seta 
+ of notes found in each of these volumes, consists in the somewhat greater fulness of those which belong to the smaller series. 


+ 6. LATIN EXERCISES. 


This work contains exercises in every department of the Latin Grammar, and is so arranged that it may be studied in connexion with the Grammar thro 








| of the preparatory course. Itis designed to prepare the way for original composition in the Latin language, both in prose and verse, mem every ange 
$ 7, A KEY TO LATIN EXERCISES, 
- 4 This Key, in which all the exercises in the preceding volume are fully corrected, is intended for the use of teachers only. 


The text of this edition of Cesar has been formed by reference to the best German editions. Tho notes are principally grammatical. The dictionary, which, like all the 


—_ be the series, was prepared with great labor, contains the usual significations of the words, together with an explanation of all such phrases as might otherwise perplex 
the student. 


9, SALLUST.—Sallust’s Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline, 


With a Dictionary and Notes. - 


The text of this work, which was based upon that of Cortius, has been modified by reference to the best modern editions, especially by those of Kritz and Gerlach ; andits 
orthography is, in general, conformed to that of Pottier and Planché. The Dictionaries of Cesar and Sallust, connected with this series, are original works, and, in connexion 
with the notes in each volume, furnish a very complete and satisfactory apparatus for the study of these two authors. : 


10, OVID.—Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroides of Ovid: 


With Notes, Grammatical References, and Exercises in Scanning. 


These Selections from Ovid are designed as an introduction to Latin poetry. They are accompanied wtih numerous brief notes explanatory of difficult phrases, of obscure 
historical or mythological allusions, and especially of grammatical difficulties. To these are added such Exercises in Scanning as will serve fully to introduce the student to a 
knowledge of Latin prosody, and especially of the structure and laws of hexameter azd pentameter verse. my!7 It 


8. CESAR'S COMMENTARIES on the Gallic War, with a Dictionary and Notes. 


Oa 





